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HARPER & BROTHERS LIST OF NEW 


BOOKS. 





I. 
STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


A Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, Etymological, 
and Explanatory, embracing Scientific and other Terms, Numer- 
ous Familiar Terms, and a copious selection of Old English Words. 
By the Rev. James Stormontu, The Pronunciation carefully 
revised by the Rev. P. H. Puecp, M.A. pp. 1248. Imperial 8vo, 
cloth, $6.00; half roan, $7.00 ; full sheep, $7.50. 


Also in ‘‘ pores ope Franklin Square Library,”’ in twenty-three parts, 
4to, 25 cents each part. 


lishers on receipt of 50 cents, 
The work will be a most valuable addition to the library of the 
It can have for the present no pos- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


scholar and of the general reader. 
sible rival in its own field.—Boston Post. 

The work exhibits all the freshest and best results of modern lexi- 
cographic scholarship, and is arranged with great care, so as to facili- 
tate reference.—N. VY. /ribune. 

It may serve in great measure the purposes of an English cyclopxdia. 
— Times, London, 

A monumental work,—W. Y. “ail and Express. 


Muslin covers for binding supplied by the pub- | 


It has the bones and sinews of the grand dictionary of the future, — 


Ecclesiastical Gazette, London. 
A great. reference book of recognized authority, representing the 
very latest and soundest scholarship.—V. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


II. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. 

Related in her Letters and Journals, Arranged and edited by her hus- 
band, J. W. Cross. Portraits and Illustrations. In 3 vols., pp. 
1038. 12mo, cloth, $3.75. 
tion’ of George Eliot’s Works.) 

We close the third volume of the biography, feeling to the very core 
that we have been in communion with a high and commanding intellect 
and a great nature... 


(Uniform with “ Harper’s Library Edi- | 


. The loftiness of her character is abiding, | 


and it passes nobly through the ordeal of an honest biography.—JoHNn | 


Mortey, in Macmillan’s Magazine. 
Mr. Cross has in these volumes so arranged and selected George 


Eliot’s correspondence as to present a vivid and natural picture of her | 


development. . The lightly sketched outline of that life is 
enriched and filled in with a profusion of the most beautiful and pro- 
found thoughts. and lightened by abundant examples of that delicate and 
subtle wit which lends such a charm to her books.—V. Y. 7ribune. 


An ideally excellent and utterly satisfactory life.—N. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 


The appearance of Mr. Cross’ life ot George Eliot marks an epoch 
in literary history. To read it is a liberal education.— /he Critic. 


III. 
A POPULAR MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. 

Containing Outlines of the Literature of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
and the United States of America. With Historical, Scientific and 
Art Notes, Diagrams, etc. By Mavupe Gittetrre PuHivuips. 
Illustrated. In 2 vols, Vol. I., pp. xx, 582. Vol. II., pp. vi, 570. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00 per volume. ‘The volumes sold separately. 

It is very much the best work of its kind with which we are ac- 
quainted. It includes a great body of significant, interpreta- 
tive, expository, and zsthetic criticism drawn from the writings of the 
most distinguished and capable critics who have written of each 
author ; and the greatest care has been taken in selecting these critical 
passages to make them full enough adequately to represent the whole 
thought of the several critics quoted. ‘This esonmed feature of the 
work is peculiarly valuable as an aid to the student, and the catholicity 

of spirit in which the selections are made is wor:hy of all praise. —J. Y. 

Commercial Advertiser. iv 


“THE FRIENDLY EDITION” OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 

Edited by W. J. Rotre. In 2o0vols. LIilustrated, Gilt tops and uncut 
edges. Square 16mo, sheets, $27.00 ; cloth, $30 00; half calf, $60.00. 
Also illustrated. Small 4to, flexible cloth, in 40 vols., 56 cents per 
vol. ; paper, 40 cents per vol. 


V. 
HERODOTUS. 


Books VI. and VII. Witha Life of Herodotus, an Epitome of his 
History, a summary of the Dialect and Explanatory Notes. By 
Aucustus C. Merriam, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Greek in 
Columbia College, New York. (in Harper’s Classical Series, for 
Schools and Colleges. ‘ Under the Editorial Supervision of Henry 
Drisler, LL.D., Jay Professor of Greek in Columbia College.) 
Ppp. xxx, 370, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


VI. 
SKETCHING RAMBLES IN HOLLAND. 


By Georce H. BouGuton, A.R.A. Beautifully and Profusely Illus- 
trated with Wood Engravings from Drawings by the Author and 
Edwin A, Abbey. pp. xvi, 342. Square 8vo, illuminated, cloth, 
uncut edges and gilt top, $5.00; brown cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, 
$5.00; full gilt edges, $5.25. 

VII. 


NATURE’S SERIAL STORY. 


By Epwarp P, Ror. Beautifully and Profusely Illustrated with Wood 
Engravings from Drawings by William Hamilton Gibson and 
Frederic Dielman, pp. xvi, 430. 8vo, illuminated cloth, $5.00; 
gilt edges, $5.25. 

VIII. 


INDIAN HISTORY FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


By Francis S. Drake. With Colored Frontispiece, Numerous IIlus- 
trations, and a Map of the United States, showing the Locations 
and Relative Sizes of the Indian Reservations. pp. 480. Square 
8vo, ornamental cloth, $3.00. 


IX. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. SYDNEY 
SMITH. 


Based on family documents and the recollections of personal friends. 
By Stuart J. Rem. With steel-plate portrait, numerous wood- 
cuts and fac-simile of autograph letter, pp. xx, 410, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $3.00, 

x 


LABOULAYE’S LAST FAIRY TALES. 


Translated by Mary L. Booru. With over 250 illustrations. pp. 
xviii, 382, 12mo, extra cloth, $2.00; gilt edges, $2.50. 


XI. 
A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. 


By Jusi1in McCarrtny, M.P., author of ‘A History of Our Own 
Times,” etc. Vol. I. pp. iv., 322. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. To be 
completed in four volumes. 


MEMOIRS OF A MAN OF THE WORLD. 


Fifty Years of London Life, By Epmunp Yarss, author of ‘‘ Black 
Sheep,” “‘ Kissing the Rod,’’ etc, With portrait. pp. xviii, 444. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.75. I 

XIIL. 


CUSTOM AND MYTH. 

Studies of Early Usage and Belief. By Anprew Lane, M.A., late 
Fellow ot Merton College. Illustrated. pp. viii, 312. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

XIV. 
MADAM. 

By Mrs, OvrpHanr, author of “ The Ladies Lindores,” “‘ For Love and 
Life,” “The Primrose Path,’’ etc. pp. 476, 16mo, half cloth, 75 
cents, 

XV. 
MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. 
By Samuet Sixes, author of ‘ Self-Help,” “ The Huguenots,” 


*‘ Character,” *‘ James Nasmyth,” etc. pp. vi, 382. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00, 


For sale by your bookseller, or sent postpaid, on receipt of price, toany part of the United States or Canada, by 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We shall advance the price of 


Tue Parcument Epition of 


CARLYLE’S WORKS, 


20 volumes, crown 8vo, from 


$70.00 to $80.00, on March | 


25. Orders received previous 
to that date will be filled at 


the original price, should the | 


edition not become entirely 
sold before that time. 
edition is pronounced by many 


“The 


lovers of fine editions, 


handsomest library work ever | 


produced in the English lan- 


The edition is now 


guage. 


complete and ready for de- | 


livery. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


PUBLISHED BY 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





This" | 








| 





HAVE YOU READ 


RAMONA? 


The 6th 1,000 and 7th 1,000 were entirely sold dur- 


| ing the last week. The 8th and gth 1,000 are now 
| ready. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 


NEW BOOKS JUST READY. 
The Secret of Death. 


Being a version, in a popular and novel form, of the ‘“‘ Katha Upan- 
ishad’”’ from the Sa nskrit, with some collected poems. By Epw: WIN 
ARNOLD, author of * — Light of Asia,”’ ‘‘ Pearls of the Faith,’ 

“Indian Idylls,”’ 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, uniform with “a 
authorized editions of Mr. Arnold’s works. Price, $1.00. 


TWO STORIES OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN, 


The Open Door.—The Portrait. 


By the author of “ A Little Pilgrim,”’ and “ Old Lady Mary.” 1 vol., 
16mo, flexible cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

The London Athenaeum says: ‘‘Unmistakably the work of Mrs. 

Oliphant, and they have at once been recognized as suc 


The What-to-Do Club. 


A ~— for girls, a A ELEN CAMPBELL, author of ‘“ The American Girls’ 
Homebook of Work and Play.’’ 16mo, cloth, with handsome cover 
design. Price, $1.50. 


Pink and White Tyranny. 


A oe | novel, by Mrs, Harriet BeecHer Stows, author of “ Uncle 

s Ca bin,’ ’ etc. With illustrations by Sol Eytinge. A new and 

aoe: edition of this fascinating work, which has already reached a 

sale of upwards of thirty thousand copies. 16mo, cloth, with new 

cover design. Price, $1.25. The same, cheaper edition, paper 
covers. Price, 50 cents, 


Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


Noweliies fine Cages. 


THE UNKNOWN WAY. 


By Wii.i1am Cutten Bryant. With illustrations on each page. 
16mo, in new and attractive binding, . 75 


VOICES FROM FLOWERLAND. 
$e. of aera By Emiy E, Reapsr. > 


FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


—— ae and ee, In a new and ag attractive bind- 


WORDS OF LOVE AND CHEER. 


Scripture Selections and ae for each sad a a month, with new and 
autiful covers, «50 


THOUGHTS FOR COMPANIONS. 


| Selected from Ancient and Modern Authors. 32 pages, ae in red 


and black, in a new and very attractive binding, . 50 


| Devotional Books } Printed in Colors. 


Size about three inches square. For mementos, either for children or 
for grown people, they are unequalled, Prices of each as follows ; 
In cloth with blue edges, 25 cents; in white French morocco, gilt 
edges, $1.00; in cloth with gilt edges, 40 cents ; in white calf, gilt 
edges, $1.75. 

BIBLE LILIES. DAISIES FROM THE PSALMS. 

THE PILGRIM’S REST. BIBLE FORGET-ME-NOTS. 

HAVERGAL FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


|'E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


39 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 
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A Cheap and Handsome Reissue of 


Masterpieces of the World’s Literature. 


In tastefully cloth-bound and well-printed 
volumes of about 320 pages, for 
Forty cents each. 


The following are now ready: 


I. SHERIDAN’S PLAys. 

2. PLAYS FROM MOLIERE, 
and others. 

. GOETHE’S FAUST. 

. CHRONICLE OF THE CID. 

. RABELAIS’ GARGANTUA, AND THE HEROIC DEEDS 
OF PANTAGRUEL. 

. THE PRINCE. By MACHIAVELLI. 

. Bacon’s Essays. 

. DE FOoE’s JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE. 

. LOCKE ON TOLERATION AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT; 
with StR ROBERT FILMER’S PATRIARCHA. 

10. BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION. 

11. DRYDEN’S VIRGIL. 

12. SIR WALTER SCOTT’S DEMONOLOGY AND WITCH- 

CRAFT. 
13. HERRICK’S HESPERIDES. 


By DRYDEN, FIELDING, 


COND Mmbw 


14. COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK; with THE ANCIENT 


MARINER and CHRISTABEL. 

15. Boccaccio’s DECAMERON. 

16. STERNE’S TRISTRAM SHANDY. 

17. Homer's ILIAD. Translated by GEORGE CHAP- 
MAN. 

18. MEDIAVAL TALES. 

I9. JOHNSON’S RASSELAS and VOLTAIRE’S CAN- 
DIDE. 

20. THE ALCHEMIST, AND OTHER PLAys. 
JONSON. 

21. HOBBES’s LEVIATHAN. 


NEARLY READY: 


22. BUTLER'S HUDIBRAS. 
23. IDEAL COMMONWEALTHS; 


By BEN 


More’s’ UrTopia, 


Morley’s Universal Library. | 








Bacon’s NEw ATLANTIS, and CAMPANELLA’S | 


CITY OF THE SUN. 
24. DON QUIXOTE (in two volumes). 


IN MORLEY’S UNIVERSAL LIBRARY, under 


the able editorship of Prof. Henry Morley, the intention is to bring 
together the works that have gone to make up the world’s thought, 


price at which these volumes are sold brings within the reach of all 
the great and notable productions of the famous authors that it 
has become part of one’s education to read. 


“PERSONAL TRAITS OF BRITISH 
AUTHORS, a series now being published 
by the Messrs. Scribner,” says the Hartford 
Times, “will prove to be the most interest- 
ing of the season. The editor, Mr. E. T. 
Mason, has followed the right plan in pre- 
senting the characteristics of his subjects. 
He has very little to say about them him- 
self, but he collects a great variety of brief 
quotations from others. Thus we see in 
turn just how noted authors were viewed 
by each other.” 


The volumes are beautifully printed and 


bound. There are now ready three volumes, 
as follows: 

I. II. III. 
Byron, Wordsworth, Scott, 
Shelley, Coleridge, Hogg, 
Moore, Lamb, Campbell, 

| Rogers, Hazlitt, Chalmers, 

| Keats, Leigh Hunt, Wilson, 
Southey, Procter. De Quincey. 
Landor. Jeffrey. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 per volume. 


“The world will never weary of reading about the 
lives, manners, and habits of men whom they know 
as ‘favorite authors.’ A vast amount of entertaining 


| information has been gathered by Mr. Mason.”"— Zhe 


Advertiser, Newark. 

“There is something delightful fresh and near in 
these records of eye-witnesses and personal friends 
concerning the men who made the literature of Eng- 
land during the present century, and the reader 
receives a more lively and intimate conception of 


| their real human personality.”"— Courier, Boston. 
and to influence the opinions and lives of men. The very low | 


A LIBRARY OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS.—Not 
one dictionary, but five: English; French and Italian; Spanish | 
and German; Greek; and Latin; with English Translations, | 
Edited by Rev. C. T, Ramaae, J.C. Grocotr and Miss Anna L, | 


Warp. The set of 5 vols., in cloth, $10.00; in half calf, $17.50; 
in levant morocco, $25.00, Volumes sold separately in cloth at 
$2.00 each. 


“* A real encyclopedia of quotations, these fine books furnish a very | 


comprehensive and useful index to the best sayings of the best authors. 
The thanks of all lovers of what is good and true are due for bringing 
out in so convenient, attractive, and inexpensive a form, a set of books 


so valuable for every library, and so important to every scholar.”— | 


Literary World. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postage or expressage paid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


The last volume will give anecdotes of HOOD, 
MACAULAY, SIDNEY SMITH, JER- 
ROLD, THACKERAY, CHARLOTTE, 
BRONTE, and DICKENS. It will be 
ready in March. The volumes are to be 
found for sale at bookstores generally, or 
they may be ordered direct from the pub- 
lishers, who will send them postpaid on 
receipt of price. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
NEW YORK. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Price, 15 cents. Annual subscription, $1.75. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


No. 18. March, 
CONTENTS. 


1. Prince Edward and Prince George of Wales going down a Coal 
Mine in Australia. From a photograph. frontispiece. 

. H. M.S, Bacchante at the Antipodes. _ Prince Edward and Prince 
George of Wales. With numerous illustrations. 

. Primroses and Cowslips. With illustrations. 

The Art of Casting in Bronze. With illustrations. 

A Ship of ’49. With illustrations. 

. Pilgrimages. 

A Family Affair. 


n 


Grant Allen. 
George Simonds. 
Bret Harte. 

W. Minto. 


Vayvsw 


Initials and Ornamental Headpieces. 


Hugh Conway. 
BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the writings of Charles Kings- 
ley. By his Wife. 12mo. $2.00. 

“ This little volume is a birthday book of a unique kind. . + 
bears on every page the stamp of Kingsley’s genius, his frank- hearted 
hatred of wrong, and his whole-souled allegiance to truth and duty.” 

Pall Madi Gazette. 

A BOOK FOR MOTHERS. 
THE CARE OF INFANTS. A Manual for Inexperienced Mothers. 
By Sopnta Jex-Biakxe, M.D. 18mo, 40 cents. 
THE NEW NOVEL, 
snd BRETHERTON. By Mrs. Humpury Warp, 12m0, $1.00. 
‘In Miss Bretherton, Mrs. Humphry Ward is supposed to have 
given us a portrait of the beautiful and popular Miss Mary Anderson,” 
—Academy, 

“The main interest of Mrs. Ward’s novel lies in the fact that it is all 
about Miss Mary Anderson,””—Atheneum, 

“It is full of earnest womanly sympathy, with the ambitions of a 
beautiful girl placed in false and difficult positions by good fortune, 
which may possibly turn to misfortune, . e are impressed 
throughout by the refinement and the evidence of culture which under- 
lie all the book, though they are seldom or never asserted,’’—London 
Times. 


MACMILLAN & COS LIBRARY FOR 
THE YOUNG. 
GLOBE READINGS rrom STANDARD AUTHORS. 


GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
Goldsmith by Proressok Masson. 30 cents. 

SCOTT’S LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL and THE LADY 
OF ‘1HE LAKE. ‘Edited with notes by PALGRAVE, 30 cents, 

SCOTT’S MARMION and THE LORD OF THEISLES. With 
notes by the same editor, 30 cents. 

KINGSLEY’S THE HEROES; or, GREEK FAIRY TALES FOR 
MY CHILDREN, With illustrations. 30 cents. 

LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE, Edited by ALFrep 
ArnGer, M.A, 50 cents. 

YONGE’S A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL TIMES AND 
ALL COUNTRIES, Gathered and narrated anew, 50 cents. 

KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES, A FAIRY TALE FOR A LAND 


With a memoir of 





BABY. With illustrations, 50 cents. 
KINGSLEY’S MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY; or, FIRST 
LESSONS ON EARTH LORE FOR CHILDREN, Illustrated. 


50 cents, 

PATMORE’S CHILDREN’S GARLAND FROM THE BEST 
POETS. 50 cents. 

COWPER’S TASK, TIROCINIUM, and THE HISTORY OF 
JOHN GILPIN, Edited by Bennam. 30 cents. 

In ordering, please specify MACMILLAN’S GLOBE READINGS. 

New cheap edition of ‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and 
Vhrough the Looking Glass, and What Alice Found There,’’ in 
one volume. 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND and THROUGH 
THE LOOKING GLASS, AND WHAT ALICE FOUND 
THERE, By Lewis Carrott. Complete in one volume. With 
nearly roo illustrations by TEeNNIEL. 12mo,cloth, 75 cents; paper 
50 cents, 


MACMILLAN & Co., NEW YorRK, 
112 FOURTH AVENUE. 
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TOPS; or, How TO PUNCTUATE; 35 cents. 
By Paul Allardyce. Library Edition, 18mo, paper. 
“ An admirable little book of its kind.” — The Critic. 
GrorGe H. Bucuanan & Company, 420 Library St., Philadelphia, 


The Story of the Bible 


From Genesis to Revelation. Told in simple language, adapted to all 
ages, but especially to the young. 704 pages, octavo. 273 illustrations. 


One Hundred and Tenth Thousand Now Selling. 


Catalcgue Price, $1.00. 


The Story of the Gospel. 
The New Testament for the young. Written in words easy to read 


and understand, Printed in large plain type and filled with pictures. 
360 pages, 16mo, 150 illustrations, and a frontispiece, in colors, 


Twentieth Thousand Now Selling. 
Catalogue Price, 50 cents. 
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325 pages, 16mo, 140 illustrations, Recently published 
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MASTER SPIRITS. 


We know them, though they wander in disguise, 

Their crowns put off, their purples laid aside ; 

The open presence cannot shift nor hide: 

Where’er they go, some men will recognize 

The gracious hands where all their fealty lies, 

And cry discovery! For their brows are wide, 

And front all circumstance with tempered pride ; 

Heaven’s full serenity is in their eyes. 

Whate’er they do, that labor’s consecrate ; 

Where they have dwelt are rich memorials hung, 

And holy vows recorded, triumphs sung. 

They know nor want nor surfeit ; their estate 

They cannot overdraw nor alienate; 

Their youth is-never past, and, dying, they die young. 
Edith M. Thomas. 


WHAT SHALL WE READ? 
It has been said that the art of right reading is as 
long and as difficult to learn as the art of right liv- 
ing. Notso, assuredly, for the want of books; for in 
no department of life is the embarrassment of riches 
more keenly felt. But which books? 
access to books and to knowledge of their world, that 


So easy is our 


we have almost ceased to wonder at the mass of liter- 
ature which even in the days of Solomon (we forbear 
to quote that too familiar saying!) appealed to the 
understanding with overwhelming force, and which 
has increased faster than the increase of years since 
then. 
in which we find ourselves at liberty to make choice 
of a book for improvement, culture, or relaxation, what 


Given an hour or two out of the twenty-four 


choice out of this mass is possible that is not governed 
by the impulse, the passing fancy of the moment ? 
What course of reading can we select that will not 
demand the sacrifice of ten or twenty other inclina- 
tions? What could we do even with abundance of 
leisure? Impossible, had we “all the time there is,” 
to progress far towards compassing the written thought, 
the chronicles, and the fancy of the whole world, 
ancient and modern. No one would dare the attempt 
to master all literature, and the man of widest and 
profoundest reading, in view of all that lay beyond 
his powers, would be the most humble. 

And if, on the one hand, universal mastery is ‘as 
unattainable as yonder star,’ on the other the evils 
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of desultory reading are sufficiently apparent. A 
surrender to circumstances, fashion, or chance _ is 
pleasant enough oftentimes, if only a pleasant remem- 
brance were not shared with sighs over wasted hours. 
Alas! a confession of helplessness and dissatisfaction 
is the outcome of disconnected reading, until it be- 
comes the part of wisdom to cease vain regrets and to 
sigh no more for the unattainable. Here, too, we 
must leave out of consideration the reading of stu- 
dents in their various lines of work. It is the reading 
for leisure hours that presents a special difficulty, and 
the greatest need of the greatest number is the choice 


of right books for the little intervals of daily occupa- 
tions. 

Prophets are not wanting who point out to us our 
deliverance; and while they do not tell us it is easy 
to choose books well, they agree in the essential doc- 
trine of the possibility of doing so. ‘‘ Never read any 
but famed books,” says Emerson, in the clearest and 
briefest of teachings, and. strikes the key-note of the 
many helpful discourses about books. De Quincey 
makes a further division, very materially reducing 
“There is,” 
he says, “first the literature of knowledge, and sec- 
The function of the 


first is—to teach; the function of the second is—to 


the bulk of those allowed by Emerson. 
ondly the literature of power. 
move: the first is a rudder; the second, an oar or 


Noth- 
What do you learn from a cookery-book ? 


sail. What do you learn from Paradise Lost? 
ing at all. 
Something new—something that you did not know 
before, in every paragraph. But would you therefore 
put the wretched cookery-book on a higher level of 
estimation than the divine poem? What you owe to 
Milton is not any knowledge, of which a million sepa- 
rate items are still but a million of advancing steps 
on the same earthly level; what you owe is Jower, 
that is, exercise and expansion to your own latent 
And Frederic 


Harrison, in an eloquent appeal for “the books that 


capacity of sympathy with the infinite.” 


seek to rouse the imagination, to stir up feeling, touch 
the heart: the books of art, of fancy, of ideals, such 
as reflect the delight and aroma of life,’’ says of many 


readers : 
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“It never occurs to them that such books have a 
daily and perpetual value, such as the devout Chris- 
tian finds in his morning and evening psalm; that 
the music of them has to sink into the soul by con- 
tinual renewal ; that we have to live with them and 
in them, till their ideal world habitually surrounds us 
in the midst of the real world; that their great 
thoughts have to stir us daily anew, and their gener- 
ous passion has to warm us hour by hour: just as we 
need each day to have our eyes filled by the light of 
heaven, and our blood warmed by the glow of the 
sun. I vow that when I see men, forgetful of the per- 
ennial poetry of the world, muck-raking in a litter of 
fugitive refuse, I think of that wonderful scene in the 
Pilgrim’s Progress where the Interpreter shows the 
wayfarers the old man raking in the straw and dust, 
whilst he will not see the Angel who offers him a 
crown of gold and precious stones.”’ 

Words like these carry conviction with them. First, 
then, the right reading can be found. So much of 
the ‘‘art’”’ can be mastered with comparative ease, 
for the simple reason that it involves no more than 
our assent to principles universal in their scope and 
application. In all the rest of the work, the difficulty 
lies in ourselves, and we are our own worst enemies. 
The effort needed to follow the thoughts of the great 
masters of literature, and to find out ‘their daily and 


perpetual value,” is undoubtedly far greater, and 
requires far more perseverance and resolution than to 
unravel the slight web of the latest society novel. Is 
the mind, therefore, to be deprived of nourishment 
Not the 


healthy mind surely, and we must further admit that 


because effort is required to give it its food? 


the effect of reading on the mind requires as much 
attention as the physical effect of our three meals a 
day. The ‘‘cookery-book”’ must be read, but the claim 
of the great poem on our time, if not practical, is as 
real. We might truly say, putting our opening sentence 
in another light, that the art of right reading belongs 


to the art of right living. 


POPULARIZING THE BEST BOOKS. 


Let any man who is the master of the two great 
ancient and four or five great modern languages, and 
has mastered the chefs a’ euvre which those languages 
contain, ascertain how many of those chefs d' wuvre 
are known to the average people, women as well as 
men among his acquaintances who are capable of 
appreciating them, and he will be astonished to find 
how little they have read of what is best worth read- 
ing, how small a proportion of their time has been 
given to those first-rate books which the judgment of 
the whole world of taste has approved. How far this 
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is the fault of our current systems of education we 
will not now inquire. As regards English books, it is 
to some extent the fault of the publishers, who have 
only quite lately thought of publishing old books in 
an accessible popular form, and have not yet realized 
what a field lies open to them in this direction. As 
regards books im the ancient and modern languages, 
it is largely the fault of scholars who, despising the 
unlearned public, have rarely applied their gifts of 
interpretation or command of English style to pre- 
senting Greek or Latin masterpieces in bright and 
pointed English, and have still more rarely thought 
of putting their translations into small cheap books, 
small enough not to frighten the ordinary “light 
reader,” cheap enough to be purchased instead of 
asked for ata library. As America is the country 
where there exists by far the largest mass of readers, 
readers who have curiosity and intelligence rather than 
solid knowledge or fine cultivation, it is naturally in 
America that the experiment may best be tried. 

The Pall Mall Gazette. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S HUMOR. 


The dramatic humor which has gained so much 
admiration for George Eliot’s stories, and which is so 
conspicuous by its absence from her letters and jour- 
nals, seems to most readers to be of a kind which 
would have been likely to make itself visible in 
almost every hour and every personal action of her 
life. Asa matter of fact, we now know that it was 
not so,—that it was a sort of latent heat which was 
given out chiefly under the conditions of creative 
fiction. In her ordinary life the reflective and elabo- 
rate considerateness of the woman so predominated 
over all she did and thought, that you observe nothing 
else,—no sparkling colors of prismatic imagination, no 
vision of the scenes she had herself observed in one 
aspect, under the manifold lights in which the various 
characters she could create would have observed 
them. When you turn to her books and consider 
how, in Silas Marner, the good-natured, husky butcher 
at the Rainbow mildly resents the imputations of the 
quarrelsome farrier, and limits himself to contending 
that the ‘‘ red Durham ”’ cow had turned out ‘‘a lovely 
carkiss,”’ though he “ would quarrel with no man”; 
when you remember, in Felix Holt, how Mrs. Holt, 
when she thought of the obstinacy of her son Felix 
in refusing to wear a cravat, and insisting on wearing 
a workman’s cap, mentally refers to these griev- 
ances even in chapel-time, ‘‘ with a slow shake of the 
head at several passages in the minister’s prayer’; or 
recall, in The Mill on the Floss, how the sister who 
“holds by aspot’”’ on her tablecloths, looks down upon 
the sister who held by “ big checks and live things” 
on her liner, you can hardly believe that in three 
volumes of such an author’s letters there is not a trace 
of that pleasure in looking at the world through all 
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sorts of grotesque media, which you naturally ascribe 
to a writer with so great a command of the varieties 
of human limitation and human caprice. The fact, 
however, appears to be, that not only was this great 
command of dramatic insight not habitually used, and 
certainly not the resource of every idle hour, but that 
it was not habitually even usable, that George Eliot 
needed the sense of pressure belonging to the con- 
structive work of a particular plot, and of particular 
local and personal details, before she was able to 
summon up before her the vivid life with which she so 
often delights us. When she got her imagination to 
the exact point where a butcher’s feelings about the 
‘“‘carkiss”’ of a ‘‘red Durham” are wanted, the 
butcher’s feelings about that carcass came to her in 
the most vivid and complete way. When she had to 
ask herself how the pious widow of a quack medicine- 
vender would defend her husband for selling those 
quack medicines, and mix up irrelevant texts from the 
Bible with her pious commemoration of the deceased 
quack, George Eliot could reproduce the widow’s feel- 
ings with a delightful fertility that gives one the highest 
sense both of her realism and of her humor. But, so 
far as we can judge, when the necessity for calling up 
these figures, under the special conditions of time and 
place, was not upon her, George Eliot did not possess 
a fancy that created them merely for her own behoof 
and amusement. She had animagination that required 
preparing by special effort, by a careful combination 
of concurrent elements, before it indulged her with 
these life-like visions. She did not suddenly see a 
political situation, as Mr. Brooke would have seen it, 
and burst into laughter at his naif slipshodness; she 
did not suddenly get a glimpse of life through the 
Dodson mind, and become convulsed at the spectacle 
of its grotesque narrowness and arbitrariness. She 
seems to have gone through life with a view not less 
monotonously individual and personal—perhaps even 
somewhat more monotonously individual and per- 
sonal—than other persons greatly her inferior in 
ability ; whilethe magnificent humor which she could 
on occasions command, was almost as rarely put in 
requisition for ordinary purposes as is the spectroscope 
of the chemist, or the telephone of the electrician. 

If we were to hazard a very bold conjecture, it 
would be that George Eliot’s imagination was the real 
origin of her humor; and that only through the exer- 
cise of her imagination, which was deliberate, and 
more or less a matter of will,—though, when she had 
made the effort, she had, as she herself said, no power 
to control the play of her own faculty,—did her 
humor come to the surface. When she had got Mrs. 
Poyser well before her mind, she could invent Mrs. 
Poyser’s witty sayings almost ad /ibitum ; when she 
had got Mr. Brooke, with his hesitating and good- 
natured incoherence before her mind, she could make 
him blunder into stultifications of which only Mr. 
Brooke could have been capable; when she had Mrs. 
Pullet or Bob Jakin before her mind, she could prose 
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about the medicine-bottles or the keys, or boast of the 
advantages which a peddler may derive from a broad 
thumb, as only these admirable characters could have 
done it; but she is dependent on a distinct vision of 
the figure itself for the humor which the figure brings 
with it; she has none of Charles Lamb’s delight in 
the rapid interchange of associated ideas on her own 
account; she is not a humorist first and a dramatist 
afterwards, but a humorist only because she is a 
dramatist. And then she was a dramatist only when 
she had all her spells in full working order, and had 
distinctly realized the figures which she had to create. 
Then, and not till then, her humor flows in a large 
stream. But otherwise her humor appears only in the 
form of pale irony,—that is, in the light which is cast 
on general views by the large knowledge she has of 
the confusions and littlenesses of human nature. 

The Spectator. 


AMERICANS AS PAINTED IN AMERICAN 
NOVELS. 


The first and most striking trait in these books is the 
extraordinary respect for class distinction, position, 
‘gentility,’ and money, among the characters 
described, with scarcely an exception. The highest 
feather in a girl’s cap is to have refused a “ British 
nobleman,” or, at least, one of the Boston “aristocrats.” 
Next comes the value set upon dress. The impor- 
tance of the gown question can hardly be imagined by 
the European mind. A French heroine is, of course, 
bien mise, and her chaussure is probably insisted on ; 
the Aetites mules, or the bas bien tirés. An English 
girl must be picturesque in her attire, and her clothes 
must be becoming ; but to say that her gowns came 
from Paris would not enhance her charms in the eyes 
of the readers, who would consider her very absurd 
for her pains. A wild civility 


“ Doth more bewitch me than where art 
Is too precise in every part.’ 


There is not much trace of Herrick, however, in the 
United States ideals. A list of Miss Lydia Blood’s 
gowns, as given by so clever a man as Mr. Howells, 
might be drawn up for the advantage of milliners ; 
Miss Daisy Miller’s flounces and the many buttons of 
her gloves are among the chief points of her portrait 
by Mr. James. 

The respect for position runs as an under-current in 
every story. The fine gentleman in the Lady of the 
Aroostook falls in love with a ‘‘ school marm,” who is 
accidentally the only woman on board the packet 
vessel in which he is sailing, and by his own remarks 
and those of his friends, the reader is made to feel 
that an “alliance’’ with the girl is as impossible as 
one between a Schwarzenberg and a bourgeoise of 
aristocratic Vienna. When “love is still the lord of 
all,’’ and he marries her, the enormity of the sacrifice 
is borne in upon one’s inmost soul ; indeed, it is only 
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made possible at all by the pair resolving to go and 
settle in California, beyond the pale of his disapprov- 
ing friends. 

There is a class of cheap American novelettes, 
written by second-class writers entirely for second- 
class readers, which have no parallel in England, 
where books are written for any who read, and there 
is absolutely no class literature unless we descend as 
low as “ penny dreadfuls”’ and yellow railway novels. 
In these little books the caste question is paramount. 
The fine people of the Something Avenue will have 
nothing to do with the virtuous heroine living in the 
Shabby Street, and the moral of the tale is to show 
how she wins the heart of the prime hero of the 
“Upper Ten,” and either marries or refuses him, or 
is taken up into some seventh heaven of position, 
some paradise of gentility by the sun of an even higher 
sphere than the ‘‘ avenue”’ society. 

As for the clothes, the most harrowing incident in 
A Chance Acquaintance arises from the heroine, Miss 
Kitty, having put on an old traveling gown. The 
courage of the Boston fine gentleman, who has just 
engaged himself to her (and who, as the author loses 
no opportunity of assuring us, is “exactly like an 
Englishman ’’) is not proof against the trial of acknowl- 
edging to some Boston “ belles’ that the inmate of a 
shabby toilette is the lady of his choice. He accord- 
ingly ignores her presence altogether, whereupon 
she not unnaturally refuses to have anything more to 
do with him. Is there any society in the world out of 
the United States where such a piece of snobbism 
could be represented as possible in a soz-disant gentle- 
man? Noblesse oblige in that state of life if right feel- 
ing be absent, and even the vulgarest of men would 
hardly dare elsewhere so to slight a woman whom he 
was about to make his wife, and whom he must then, 
at least, introduce to the well-gowned fair ones. There 
is a pretty scene in one of Miss Bremer’s Swedish 
novels, in which the girl puts on her oldest and shab- 
biest dress in order to test her lover, and he does not 
even find it out, his whole soul filled with the deeper 
thoughts of having won hislady. You feel ina higher 
atmosphere there than in the milliner's estimate of life, 
which seems to have got by mistake into such clever 
books as those by Mr. James and Mr. Howells. 

The Contemporary Review 


HOW TO LIVE ON NOTHING. 


Become an American author. The American author 
luxuriates in a privilege accorded to no one else. 
First, the government gives him the right to own 
his own works for a short period. Then it practically 
takes away that right, by leaving him to compete with 
thousands of pirated foreign books which are not 
allowed to be property here. One of these favored 
beings has been interviewed by Zzfe, and says that 
he has solved the problem of cheap living. ‘‘ My 
income,” he states, ‘‘is derived mainly from my pub. 
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lished volumes, six in number. They bring me in 
from $6 to $7 a year, each. This sum I divide as 
follows : 
Average yearly income. . . $39 00 
Annual expenses : 
$5 00 
21 66% 
Clothing pets 7 00% 
Boot-blacks nat 5 25 
Cigars . . eae 33 
Soda water eine 15 
R. R.and car fares. . ... 60 
Toothpicks sedan 02 
Clubs and extras. . . 3 98 


$39 00 © $39 00 


Thus you see that I not only subsist, but enjoy 
many little comforts. I write about one book a year, 
which increases my income by $6 or $7 every time.” 

‘“Why, then,” asked Zzfe, “ should the American 
author complain ? ” 

“He shouldn't,” was the answer. ‘It is the peo- 
ple who have to lend him money who should com- 
plain.” Life. 


IN THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


A subtle something in his air ; 
His massive figure and his stride ; 
His forehead high; the raven hair 
That fell in curls on either side ; 
His lips compressed in anxious thought ; 
His calm and penetrating eye— 
Bespoke an intellect which sought 
Delight in aspirations high. 


Thought I: “‘ What brings this genius here? 
The Rosicrucians’ tomes, maybe ; 
That he, as well as they, may peer 
Into the dread futurity. 
Perhaps o’er pages of the Greeks 
With tireless eyelids he would pore ; 
Perhaps he relaxation seeks 
In newer legendary lore.” 


I closer drew, and bent my ear 
Toward the desk whereat he leaned 
Expectantly, that I might hear 
Wherefrom his knowledge might be gleaned. 
To the librarian he spoke— 
Breathless I was to find the names 
Of his brain’s pets—the silence broke : 
“‘ Mister, have you got ‘ Hoyle on Games’?” 
S. C. Cromwell in Harper's Magazine. 


‘© Of making many books,”’ ’t was said, 
“There is no end ;’’ and who thereon 
The ever-running ink doth shed 
But proves the words of Solomon. 
Austin Dobson. 
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REVIEWS. 


CONGRESSIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


CONGRESSIONAL GOVERNMENT: A Study in American 
Politics. By Woodrow Wilson. 16mo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

We have no hesitation in saying that this is one of the 

most important books, dealing with political subjects, 

which have ever issued from the American press. We 
have often been asked by students of politics and by 
foreign visitors for some book which would explain 
the real working of our Government, and have been 
obliged to confess that there was none in existence. 

Of those which explain the origin of the Constitution, 

the intentions of its framers, and the meaning of its 

provisions, the name is legion; but of what the Gov- 

ernment established by it has actually become after a 

century of history, if there is any expositor it has 

escaped our search. Of histories of the United States, 
again, down tothe adoption of the Constitution, there 
is no end, including those which follow the political 
growth and union of the colonies; but those of the 
period since are mere catalogues ofevents. Even the 

Constitutional History of Von Holst, though it begins 

with some general observations, soon falls into a bald 

narration. This want Mr. Wilson has come forward 
to supply. His book is evidently modelled on Mr 

Bagehot’s English Constitution, and it will, though 

the praise is so high as to be almost extravagant, bear 

comparison with that inestimable work. 

Mr. Wilson says: ‘‘ I know not how better to de- 
scribe our form of Government in a single phrase than 
by calling it a Government by the Chairmen of the 
Standing Committees of Congress.”’ And this text 
covers an infinitude of consequences. He shows how 
Congress has absorbed all the powers of the Govern- 
ment, reducing Executive and Supreme Court to com- 
parative and constantly increasing insignificance. He 
dwells, we think with hardly sufficient force, on the 
dangerous and irresponsible power of the Speaker, 
and very much understates the fearful influence of the 
lobby in the committee-rooms. The Senate, though 
he does justice to its valuable qualities, he describes 
as substantially a second House of Regresentatives, 
nearly duplicating the chaos of its forty-eight com- 
mittees, whereby all consistent and systematic legis- 
lation is rendered impossible. His account of the 
Executive reminds us of the famous one of the snakes 
in Iceland. He might have pointed his tale by adding 
that this absorption of all power by the Legislature 
exists in all the States and nearly all the cities, and 
constitutes by far the greatest political danger now 
threatening this country. 

In comparison with this, Mr. Wilson gives an ac- 
count of Cabinet government in England, where all 
executive power is in the hands of the Ministry, rest- 
ing upon organized party support, and held in check 
by an opposition also organized under regular leader- 
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ship. Mr. Bagehot, in his quiet assumption of superi- 
ority, describes ours as Presidential government, hav- 
ing its essential features as above'described. We hold 
this distinction to be entirely fanciful, and unfortu- 
nately for it the Presidential government of France 
since 1870, and since Mr. Bagehot’s book was written, 
has proceeded, if with less perfect development, yet 
upon exactly the same principles as that of the English 
Cabinet, which, indeed, is true to a greater or less 
extent of every government in Europe which has a 
legislature at all. Debarred from this distinction, Mr. 
Wilson falls back upon calling ours Congressional 
government, though we cannot see that the distinction 
between this and Parliamentary has any better foun- 
dation than the other. 


It was with extreme surprise that we found on reach- 
ing the end of the book that Mr. Wilson was satisfied 
to draw the distinction and leave the matter there. 
He has described the danger with perfect clearness, if 
not in its fullest force, but offers no hint of a remedy. 
Yet that this is not his last word upon the subject we 
know from other sources. In an article in the Over- 
land Monthly for January, 1884, he said that a gain 
might be made ‘“ by making them [members of Con- 
gress] also members of the President’s Cabinet, and 
thus at once the executive chiefs of the Department of 
State and the leaders of their party on the floor of 
Congress—in a word, by having done with the stand- 
ing committees, and constituting the Cabinet advisers 
both of President and Congress.” He closes the same 
article by saying: ‘Committee government is too 
clumsy and too clandestine a system to last. Other 
methods of government must sooner or later be 
sought, and a different economy established. First or 
last, Congress must be organized in conformity with 
what is now the prevailing legislative practice of the 
world. English precedent and the world’s fashion 
must be followed in the institution of Cabinet govern- 
ment in the United States.” Inthe book under review 
he has this forcible summary of our constitutional 
history: 


“In the period of erection there were great archi- 
tects and master builders; in the period of constitu- 
tional interpretation there were, at a distance from the 
people, great political schoolmen, who pondered and 
expounded the letter of the law, and, nearer the peo- 
ple, great constitutional advocates, who cast the doc- 
trines of the schoolmen into policy ; and in the period 
of abolitionist agitation there were great masters of 
feeling and leaders of public purpose. The period of 
Federal construction is long passed ; questions of con- 
stitutional interpretation are no longer regarded as of 
pressing urgency ; the war has been fought, even the 
embers of its issues being now almost extinguished ; 
and we are left to that unexciting: but none the less 
capitally important business of every-day. peaceful 
development and judicious administration, to whose 
execution every nation in its middle age has to ad- 
dress itself with what sagacity, energy, and prudence 
itcan command. It cannot be said that these new 
duties have as yet raised up any men eminently fit for 
their fulfilment.” 
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Feeling thus, how is it possible that he should have 
passed over without an allusion the only arrangement 
which, according to his own view, offers us a chance 
of obtaining the men desired? The answer to this 
question is not far to seek. He thinks that amend- 
ments to the Constitution are an essential prerequisite. 
In the article already referred to, he speaks of two: 
first, that in the clause ‘and no person holding any 
office under the United States shall be a member of 
either House during his continuance in office,”’ there 
should be inserted the words “except a Cabinet 
office ;”’ and, second, that the terms both of Congress 
and the President should be lengthened. If such a 
course is necessary, we do not wonder that he has 
passed over in silence the reform which it is intended 
to bring about. It would be hard enough to obtain 
any action from Congress, but to secure the co-opera- 
tion of three-fourths of the State legislatures—every 
one of which is steadily striving to extend its own 
power and to reduce that of the executive—would be 
a perfectly hopeless task. 

We maintain, however, that no constitutional 
amendment is necessary—that the practical result may 
be arrived at by a much easier process. The secre- 
taries, as Mr. Wilson shows, do now on occasion 
appear in the committee rooms. There needs only a 
vote of the House of Representatives authorizing and 
requiring them to do the same thing on the floor of 
the House, with the right of taking part in debate, but 
without a vote. The difference in one respect, indeed, 
would be immense, for as the committees work in 
secret, independently, and largely at cross purposes, 
what the officials say is of no consequence. But if 
the same officials should lift up their voices before the 
whole House, advocating a policy or criticising pro- 
cedure, the attention of the country would be at once 
aroused, and instead of looking on as now in cold 
contempt, it would manifest a lively interest. All the 
rest can be left to time. The N. Y. Evening Post. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BioGRAPHY. Edited by 
Leslie Stephen. Volume I. Abbadie-Anne. To be 
completed in about fifty volumes. 8vo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, $2.50; by mail, $2.70. 

Nearly a century and a half ago the editors of the 

Biographia Britannica, in the elaborate preface which 

they issued with their first volume, declared that their 

work would tend to increase the reputation of English- 
men in the eyes of foreigners. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
sends forth the first part of a more valuable Biographia 

Britannica, without a line of preface or introduction, 

which perhaps is unnecessary, since the aims, method, 

and scope of the book have already been explained 
to the public; but he might, if he pleased, assert, with 
even more justification than his predecessors, that he 
is working for the greater honor of English scholar- 
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ship. When Oldys and his companions wrote, His- 
torical Dictionaries—as biographical reference books 
were then called—had not long been in fashion; and 
it is probably true that theirs was the first important 
work on national biography published in modern 
Europe. But if the lead was taken by England in 
this department, it has not been retained. The Bio- 
graphia Britannica was creditable, on the whole, to the 
industry and ability of its compilers. But even in 
their lifetime its inadequacy, especially in the later 
volumes was recognized; and not many years after 
its completion, Johnson having declined the task, a 
courageous attempt was made by Kippis to revise and 
supplement it. The attempt was unsuccessful. Kippis 
left his Biographia Britannica unfinished, and since 
his time no effort seems to have been made to resume 
the enterprise. The English reader has been abso- 
lutely without a good biographical guide to his own 
history and literature, and he has felt the deficiency 
the more because of the exceeding badness of nearly 
all the dictionaries of general biography which are 
written in his own language. Had our libraries held 
a native work as good as the Biographie Universelle, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen’s book would have been awaited with 
less impatience. But the best foreign biographical dic- 
tionaries must be inadequate in matters specially in- 
teresting to English students, who, however, have had 
nothing to fall back upon but compilations so much 
below the standard of modern scholarship as those of 
Chalmers and Rose. For years past there has been 
abundant need of an exhaustive work on English 
biography, like those which learned societies, under 
royal or national patronage, are issuing in Germany 
and Belgium. In England we hardly look to an 
Akademie der Wissenschaft, or a royal commission, 
for a purely literary enterprise, even if it be one of 
national importance. It is to the exertions of a pub- 
lishing firm and a private man of letters that we owe 
the present noble undertaking. An examination of 
the first of the fifty volumes of which it is to consist 
shows that the expectations which have been formed 
concerning it will not be disappointed. In fullness, 
in thoroughness, and in general accuracy it leaves 
little or nothing to be desired. It compares very 
favorably with its two foreign models in most essential 
points, and in one, at least, it is distinctly superior. 
Neither the German nor the Belgian dictionary indi- 
cates the sources from which the matter in the text 
has been drawn with equal completeness and pre- 
cision. A careful bibliographical note is appended to 
even the shortest of the articles; and in some of the 
longer ones this note becomes nothing less than an 
exhaustive critical digest, the utility of which can 
scarcely be rated too highly. 

The value of this dictionary depends even more on 
the general excellence of the shorter articles than on the 
exceptional merit of some of those which deal with the 
greater names. No small part of the exertions of the 
writers has been devoted to clearing up the chaotic 
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confusion which hangs round much of our earlier 
biography. Only those who have faund it necessary 
to track some little-known medizval name through 
the mazes of our biographical and antiquarian litera- 
ture, can comprehend the full extent of this confusion. 
Compiler has followed compiler with blind confidence, 
though the original author of the blunder was per- 
haps some uncritical fifteenth or sixteenth century 
annalist. In numerous instances an article in Mr. 
Stephen’s volume is mainly concerned with rectifying 
some generally receivederror. Thus Mr. A. H. Bullen 
is able to show that the authorship of Wit’s Theater 
(1599), usually ascribed to John Bodenham, really 
belongs to Robert Allott, the editor of England's Par- 
nassus. Mr. T. A. Archer devotes a whole series of arti- 
cles to discussing the identity of the various Adalberts 
and Adams, whom Bale and Pits have done their best to 
involve in hopeless confusion. Even more valuable 
is Mr. W. Hunt’s learned and thoroughly critical 
excursus on 4:lfric Grammaticus, in which he decides 
(against Wharton, Wright, Thorpe, and Dean Hook) 
that this writer, whoever he was, cannot be identified 
with A:lfric, Archbishop of Canterbury, AElfric, Arch- 
bishop of York, or A&lfric Bata. Coming down to 
more recent times, we find a similar confusion cleared 
up in the case of the various persons named Abbot in 
the seventeenth century, some of whom were, while 
others were not, relations of the archbishop. Another 
great feature in the book is the extent to which the 
results of special knowledge and special studies have 
been brought to bear. There is a peculiar value in 
such an article as that by Mr. G. J. Holyoake on one 
with whom he was so closely connected as Thomas 
Allsop, and in the late Mr. Dutton Cook’s accounts of 
actors and dramatists. 

To refer to a point of more importance, we observe 
with some regret that it has not been thought necessary 
to give notices of certain American public men, such as 
John and Samuel Adams and Ethan Allen, whom we 
should have expected to find in these pages. In the 
preliminary announcement which Mr. Leslie Stephen 
published in our columns, it was stated that Americans 
“who were British subjects’’ would be included. 
John and Samuel Adams were British subjects until 
they had completed their fortieth and fiftieth year 
respectively ; and almost the whole of Allen's life was 
passed before the separation of the colonies from the 
mother-country. Possibly it may be proposed to issue 
an American and colonial supplementary volume 
before the completion of the dictionary. But it would 
have been satisfactory in many respects, though no 
doubt illogical, if the term ‘“national’’ could have 
been so stretched as to apply to men belonging to all 
branches of the English race. The addition of a few 
hundred American names could not have made much 
difference in so large a work. In any case, it will 
scarcely be possible to exclude all the American 
worthies. Washington, for instance, as an officer and 
political agent in the English service, would have fair 
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claims to some notice, even apart from his unique 
position in the history of the United States. 

Not the least gratifying circumstance connected with 
this volume is the rapidity with which it has been pre- 
pared. The compilers of the Dictionary of National 
Biography evidently do not intend to proceed with the 
dignified slowness of their Belgian rivals, who have 
taken eighteen years in getting through the first half- 
dozen letters of the alphabet. The Bavarian dic- 
tionary, too, has been publishing for nine years, and 
is still not half finished. Mr. Stephen and his 
collaborateurs have gone to work more briskly. They 
intend to issue a volume about every three months; 
and their success in surmounting the difficulties con- 
nected with the first stage of a publication of this kind, 
affords every reason to hope that they will be able to 
maintain this rate of progress. Some dozen years 
hence, then, we may expect to see the fifty goodly 
volumes of the Dictionary of National Biography 
lying side by side on the shelves of our libraries. If 
all of them are compiled with the learning, the intelli- 
gence, and the general accuracy evinced in the first 
part, the place they will hold is not likely to be dis- 
puted for many generations. The Atheneum, 


NEW AND THE OLD EDGAR POE. 


EpGAR ALLAN PoE. By George E. Woodberry. 
American Men of Letters. 16mo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 


THE 


In rising from a perusal of Mr. Woodberry’s new 
biography of Poe, one is touched with a feeling of 
profound regret that so little can be said in extenua- 
tion of Poe, so little be taken away from that legend 
which is fast becoming a 4égende des sitcles. Most of 
us had a hopeful feeling that, while the eulogists of 
Poe might be over-eulogistic, his foes had undoubtedly 
been over-fiendish. Since the time when Griswold, the 
executor (and executioner) of Poe, had spewed out his 
intolerable poison on the grave of the poet, there had 
been a steady reaction in favor of the gifted and err- 
ing ‘‘ Virginian” (as he called himself). England 
and France had taken up the cudgels in his defense. 
Women had flown to his assistance in volumes of 
voluble reminiscence; and one biographer after an- 
other emptied his ink-horn helpfully over the bespat- 
tered memory of the singer of Lenore. There seemed 
to be a possibility, not only that seven cities would 
dispute over the honor of having been his birthplace, 
but that, robed as an archangel in garments of spotless 
white, he would roam the Elysian fields of letters, and 
be handed on from generation to generation as a para- 
gon of excellence in every shape and form. Barring 
the one lurid memoir of Griswold, all the light that 
had flashed upon him had flashed from heaven. The 
image wandering on the Night’s Plutonian shore was 
as shining as apotheosizing friends could wish,— 
garlanded, benignant, immortal. 

But here is a patch no bigger than a man’s hand 
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which has suddenly overspread the whole heavens,— 
a grain of sand that lies in the lens and obscures the 
star. Mr. Woodberry, delving in former biographies, 
sketches, and recollections of Poe, working over the 
lifeless Lives (so called) of the poet, engaging in a 
vast correspondence with his surviving contempora- 
ries, men, women, and children, exhuming old loves 
and antiquated sweethearts, digging among forgot- 
ten files of Grahams and Sartains and Godeys and 
Literary Messengers, with a dozen or two more of 
long-mummied monthlies, weeklies, and annals, has 
with vast labor to construct what must 
hereafter be called the authoritative biography of 
Edgar Allan Poe,—a biography which corrects all 
others, supplements all others, and supersedes all 
others. Here for the first time we have every es- 
sential fact connected with Poe’s career plainly and 
unmistakably set forth, in its proper place, in logical 
sequence, and with luminous distinctness. <A splen- 
etic Prometheus with ASschylaan background,—such 
is the phantom of the fallen archangel whom but a 


contrived 


moment ago we saw wandering shining and immortal 
The popular impression— 
barring the mythopeeic idealizations of friends—that 


on the shores of the Styx. 


Poe was a compound of genius, insanity, opium, 
trembling delirium, and temper, is supported from 
beginning to end of this biography, and with such 
graphic detail, cumulative force, and undeniable truth, 
that the archangel vanishes at once from his love-lorn 
Styx, and his place is taken by a figure beautiful indeed, 
but fallen and full of a common earthliness. 

There is no face—certainly no story—in all literature 
more tragical, more unheavenly. ‘The thirst for drink 
meandering like a line of fire from one end of Poe’s 
career to the other; the bitter temper involving itself 
in a thousand contradictions toward friend and foe; 
the all-swallowing egoism that burnt its perpetual taper 
day and night before the shrine of Self; the envy, 
hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness of a vin- 
dictive career,—all these come out page by page, not 
on a mission of malice, but as the sculptured lines of 
an actual portrait, leering and livid as it may be, coun- 
terbalanced by great excellences to be sure, but for all 
that the true and perfect likeness of the man Poe. 
Poe was not wilfully wicked, but his wretched diseased 
body and his ill-balanced mind continually urged him 
to do things that were questionable, mischievous, bad, 
or dishonorable. He was ruled by his own Imp of the 
Perverse as few men had ever been ruled before ; and 
after rearing beautiful structures in prose and verse, it 
was his delight, as in his notorious Philosophy of Com- 
position, to try and pull them down, trace them to some 
absurd starting-point, or cover them with ridicule. In 
his criticism of Poe’s personal faults, Mr. Woodberry 
does not appear to goa step beyond the evidence. He 
has patiently and intelligently weighed every fact that 
could cast light on his subject, published for the first 
time much manuscript correspondence about Poe, or 
between him and his friends (including the Lowell 
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correspondence, if we are not in error), dispelled much 
legendary mist that had gathered round the poet’s 
early years, unearthed from official sources numerous 
facts about his career at West Point, and reshaped his 
incongruous life-story in an artistic and harmonious 
form which renders it agreeable in the extreme. We 
cannot say of it any longer that it is a /orso Belvedere, 
beardless, limbless, lifeless. Every page is full of the 
pathos and the tears, the guilt and the genius, of this 
unhappy man. If Poe was for one moment of his agi- 
tated existence out of the ‘valley of unrest,” it does 
not appear from this biography. His own career was 
a “fall of the house of Usher’”’ more mysterious and 
pathetic than that in which he depicts the downfall of 
the doomed family. 

Mr. Woodberry analyzes with rare justness and 
acumen the various phases and aspects of Poe’s pro- 
gressive compositions, his crescent mastery over form, 
his ever-progressing advance toward perfection in the 
evolution of his skill as a story-teller, A poem was 
with him often at the start a mere /arva, transparent 
and impalpable, like a honeycomb through which the 
sun shines; but again and again he returned to it, fill- 
ing it with riches and with sweetness till it ran over or 
exhaled a scent of immortality. Every year of his 
life he became a finer and finer artist, showing accre- 
tion of talent, growth, and increasing originality. 
Narrowly limited as he was, and hide-bound by his 
theories of composition, he worked within his limits 
as deftly as those Orientals who carve ball within ball, 
till the involute ivory seems to lose itself in its own 
bony labyrinths. That he was the inventor of the 
short dramatic loveless tale is now admitted, and that 
he has never been excelled, or even reached, in this 
and in the harmonic architecture of his verse, with its 
imponderable rhythms, its aérial cadences, its dying 
and reverberating refrains, is the universal verdict of 
his age. The Critic. 


MISS THOMAS’S POEMS. 


A New YEAR'S MASQUE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Edith M. Thomas. 16mo. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.15. 


By 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 


Ever since this writer’s verse began to appear in Zhe 
Atlantic, nearly four years ago, we have watched with 
unfeigned interest the illustration of her expanding 
power. Now that a rarely graceful book holds the 
poems which have been seen on The Atlantic pages 
and elsewhere, we congratulate ourselves on the 
charming @é$u/, and without too anxious a forecast of 
the poet’s future take pleasure in noting the varied 
signs of a genuine success. 

It may be said of the verse here gathered that it 
invites to more than one reading, and this is a test of 
poetry far more searching than at first appears. A 
story, to engage us, must be new; a poem must be 
old. We read new poems with some reluctance, as 
we hear new music with difficulty; but there are 
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poems, as there are sonatas, which immediately take 
their place as something to be heard again. We 
encore the song, or the movement, not because we 
want to hear another of the same sort, but because we 
want to hear the very one we have just heard; and 
we glance over the programme with satisfaction when 
we find that we have not to try any experiments with 
our ears. 

Now Miss Thomas's poems are of a kind which do 
not disclose all their beauty upon a first acquaintance. 
They are not riddles, which need to be read again in 
order to be understood, but they flower to the under- 
standing as one watches them. The delicate fragrance 
is there,—that one perceives at the outset ; but there 
is a subtlety of beauty which is not rudely to be torn 
from them, leaf by leaf. Indeed, there is a noticeable 
absence of what may be called quotable lines, or 
striking epithets. One remembers the whole poem, 
not some fragmentary felicity in it. We suspect the 
author learned this secret where she learned most of 
her wisdom,—from nature. She has listened until she 
has heard, not some solitary cry, some single bird, 
crushing the stillness with its wing, in Hake’s fine 
phrase, but that pervading note which lies at the base 
of nature’s harmony, of which stillness itself is a vocal 
chord. It is only now and then that poetry steps 
behind the veil and is alone with the goddess. 

It is to be said of Miss Thomas's fairyland that she 
has discovered it; she has not invented it. The fairies 
brush lightly past as she sings of bee, or oak, or moss ; 
now and then she catches a fuller glimpse, and gives 
a detailed picture, as in The Elfin Knight; but the 
most perfect of all her poems in this strain is the one 
entitled 


A LIGHT ROUND. 


Under the oak, and under the birk, 
Dance a light round ; 

Under the May moon, treading a cirque 
On the mossy ground ! 


Soft hand to hand, and oft lip to lip, 
Dance a light round ; 

Thus it is that we fairies trip 
O’er enchanted ground. 


Now, where shall we find a mortal fair 
Fit to be crowned ? 

And where shall we find a minstrel rare 
To lead our light round ? 


A lady I know, both fair and good, 
Fit to be crowned ; 

And a minstrel I know, in the heart of the wood, 
Will lead your light round. 


Bring her to us, the fair and the good,— 
She shall be crowned ; 

Bring us the minstrel out of the wood, 
To lead our light round. 
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Oh, the lady lies in her bower asleep, 
With a strange wound ; 

And the minstrel is gone through the forest deep,— 
He leads a light round. 


Under the oak, and under the birk, 
Break off our light round ; 

Fade all away in the morning mirk,— 
Fade underground ! 


The words fall as featly as the trippings of fairies, and 
the art in the final stanza is flawless. One scarcely 
hears the movement at last. It is only to be likened 
to some diminuendo passage of violins. 

The Atlantic Monthly. 


LADY BRASSEY’S NEW BOOK. 


IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND THE ROARING 
Forties. By Lady Brassey. 8vo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, $3.75; by mail, $4.05. 

Few books of travel address the reader with such an 
onset of attractions as does Lady, Brassey’s log of her 
latest voyage in the famous yacht Sunbeam. First, 
there is the title, The Trades, the Tropics, and the 
Roaring Forties, in which there is the rush of winds, the 
splendor of sunsets, and all the dash of ‘‘a wet sheet 
and a flowing sea.’’ Second, there is the indescriba- 
ble charm which a gifted, brave, and genial woman 
always gives to any story which she undertakes to tell, 
especially when she is a leading figure in it. Third, 
there is the romance and picturesqueness of the sub- 
ject itself, a yachting trip across the Atlantic to the 
West Indies and along the Venezuelan coast, touching 
at such points as Madeira, Trinidad, La Guayra (the 
port of Caraccas), Jamaica, the Bahamas, the Ber- 
mudas, and the Azores, the trip occupying the three 
months from September to December, 1883. Fourth, 
there is the unexpected, the surprising, the greatly to 
be admired embellishment of drawings, done by a 
gentleman who accompanied the party, drawings so 
numerous, so artistic, always so fresh and delicate in 
their conceptions, and often so ingenious and prettily 
fanciful in their effects, as to stamp the book with an 
originality and individuality almost if not quite above 
that of any other work we have lately seen. Fifth, 
there are exquisite maps, printed in colors, and 
sprinkled along with the pictures throughout the nar- 
rative, so that the reader has both topography and 
scenery before him, in vignette glimpses, at every 
step of the way. Sixth and finally, the publishers, 
with paper, type, presswork, and binding, have made 
outwardly as handsome a book out of it as they knew 
how. 

The illustrations in this work are really remark- 
able, and are a study in and by themselves. The title- 
page is the single departure from the perfect taste that 
has presided over this element of the volume, and its 
(to be supposed) portrait of Lady Brassey, with its 
suggestions of a Feejee Island wildness, does not pre- 
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sent her in an attractive light. But passing the title- 
page, the reader’s attention will at once be fastened 
and fascinated by the graceful and beautiful handi- 
work with which Mr. Pritchett has enriched his 
hostess’s narrative. To begin with, there is a series 
of captivating little sketches, clothing the first chapter 
with the tumultuous experiences of a stormy voyage 
by steamer to Madeira, where the Sunbeam lay in 
waiting. Madeira is the next subject of the artist’s 
pencil, and one of his first plates holds in its upper 
half a perfect little map of the island, done in brown 
and blue. Then in succession we stand with a picnic 
party on the bold headland of Cape Girdo, and look 
off through the trees, along the curving coastline, 
across the placid sea, to low outlying islands far 
away; we explore the interior, climbing up precipitous 
passes, and measuring the height of silvery cascades 
that tumble down between the cliffs and jewel the 
overhanging foliage with their spray ; we take similar 
excursions in Trinidad; we land at La Guayra, and 
make the daring and exciting ascent to Caraccas by rail, 
over triumphs of engineering skill which leave Rocky 
Mountain and Alpine feats quite out of sight; Jamaica 
is mapped out for us in a framework of palms and 
ferns and curious water-plants, that trail over the page 
like living organisms floating in their real element ; 
in Jamaica the tropical moon shines down upon us out 
of feathery clouds, which ride proudly above the 
mountain summits; as we skirt the north-eastern 
shore of Cuba to round the Bahamas, we race a Span- 
ish brigantine, in full sail, catching up with her from 
forty miles astern, and going by her to her astonish- 
ment like an albatross on the wing ; among the Baha- 
mas we watch the divers for corals and sponges, and 
catch strange fishes with unpronounceable names and 
indescribable physiognomies; and then set sailacrossa 
wild sea anda grand towardsthe sunny Bermudas. The 
cabin tilts to an angle of forty-five degrees; the deck 
ships loads of water; the trough of the waves opens 
as if to swallow us up; we rise and look far out and 
away upon the billowy waste ; until at last there beams 
dead ahead the friendly light on Gibbs Hill. And so 
We are again at our desired haven, where wrecks lie 
strewn around, and reefs underlie the rippling waters, 
and angel fishes and cow fishes disport themselves in 
plain sight fathoms below. 

In all this, the reader will understand, we are fol- 
lowing the artist’s pictures, not the author's narrative. 

To the enjoyment of this book, both with eye and 
mind, we leave our part of the public with these words, 
and with more than ordinary confidence in the cer- 
tainty of their delight. The Literary World. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE LOCKS. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE Locks. By E. W. Howe. 12mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Mr. Howe's second novel is not as good as his first, 
but it is interesting, effective, and amusing. We say 
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it is amusing, because the humorous element in it is 
strong and original; but the story is tragic and the 
same gloomy atmosphere hangs over it which pervades 
The Story of a Country Town. In this book, as in the 
other, the scene is laid in a wretched, sordid and hope- 
less community, a village in which the decrepitude of 
age and decay has overtaken the rawness and poverty 
of unprosperous youth, Davy’s Bend is a disappointed 
river town, ruined by the sudden growth of Ben’s 
City, further down the stream. Empty houses are 
tumbling to decay on its muddy and neglected streets, 
and the people who have not been able to move away 
are querulous and disheartened. There is something 
pathetic in the life of such a town, although it is so 
hopelessly mean and common, and nobody has ever 
described it so finely as Mr. Howe. He seems to take 
a melancholy delight in making real to us the vul- 
garity, the squalor, the mental and moral stagnation 
of a type of American society which has probably no 
parallel in the world—for the purposes of fiction he 
may be called its discoverer—he describes it with evi- 
dent personal feeling; but it is a characteristically 
American trait that he has a keen sense of the droll 
side of the case, an unaffected enjoyment of whatever 
is ludicrous in failure, shabbiness, pretense, and little- 
ness. The village loafers and scandal-mongers, the 
insufferable professors of counterfeit piety, the base- 
minded country editor who lives by puffery while he is 
always meditating a general outbreak of personal 
scandal and scathing exposures, are sketched with an 
admirable art in which farce and satire are almost 
equally conspicuous. As in Mr. Howe's first book, 
there is a marked fondness for the grotesque; and one 
of the personages in this line, Tug Whittle, is a most 
fortunate creation. There are many touches in the 
portraiture of this amusing and disreputable drunkard 
which remind us of Dickens, but the resemblance is 
in the manner of treatment rather than in the idea, 
and is not enough to destroy the originality of the con- 
ception. Itis a favorite fiction of Tug’s that he has 
been ruined by his wife’s relations, although, as a mat- 
ter of fact, she has no relations. ‘‘ The relations have 
my money,” he remarks, “and I have their bad hab- 
its. . . I was a polite man until my wife’s relations 
made me selfish. We always had gravy when they 
were around, and good gravy at that; but by the time I 
had helped them all there was none left forme. I now 
help myself first. Will the Prince pass the Pauper the 
fresh bottle of rum?” This is quite in the Dickens 
manner; so is the conceit of Tug’s ill-matched eyes; 
so is the description of his laugh: ‘‘ When Mr. Whit- 
tle smiled, it was such an unusual proceeding that his 
scalp had a habit of crawling over toward his face to 
take a look, which it did in this instance, and then 
went back to its old position at the top of his head.”’ 
But the imagination to which we are indebted for the 
invention of Tug Whittle has so much strength and 
individuality that these little similarities of literary style 
need not annoy us. That Mr. Howe’s fertility in the 
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production of characters is not exhausted, the story 
shows on every page. The scene is like that of his 
first novel, but the actors are almost entirely new; and 
the variety and abundance of a full and fresh mind 
continually surprise us. 

The serious defects of the book are in its motive and 
construction. Bigamy and murder are the, incidents 
upon which the plot depends, and both crimes are 
treated by the author with that extraordinary lack of 
moral sense which we observed in The Story of a 
Country Town. When it comes to questions of right 
and wrong, Mr. Howe seems to be in a hopeless mud- 
dle; flabby sentiment takes the place of fixed rules of 
conduct ; and we have a futile and feeble attempt to 
reconcile criminality of action with nobility of char- 
acter. The relations of the sexes and the sacredness 
of human life are the two points upon which our civili- 
zation falls most short of the ideal standard, and 
perhaps we need not wonder at it when we see how 
badly a bright man like Mr. Howe stumbles at just 
these points. The management of the plot is hardly 
more vigorous than the grip of the morals, and we sus- 
pect that in the excitement of his first success the 
author hurried the book to press before he had carefully 
worked it out. There are some brilliant scenes, and 
the dialogue of the eccentric personages is always 
sprightly ; but the action is often melodramatic, and 
the serious passages between Dorris and Alice are 
pretty heavy compositions. Mr. Howe has dis- 
tinguished ability. For his next novel let him take 
time. The N. Y. Tribune. 


MADAM. 


MapDaM. By Mrs. Oliphant. 16mo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, cloth, 60 cents; by mail,68 cents. Frank- 
lin Square Library, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

During a number of years the most conspicuous lit- 

erary descendants of Miss Austen were Mrs, Gaskell, 

Anthony Trollope, and Mrs. Oliphant. These three 

stood at or near the head of the second order of novel- 

ists. The first two have been summoned from this 
world, but Mrs. Oliphant still lives and writes. Mrs. 

Gaskell had dourgeois sympathies to match Coppée ; 

she differed greatly from Miss Austen in having a 

pathos which was almost poignant. Trollope occupied 

a much wider field with his activity. Unlike Miss 

Austen, he soared to dukes and duchesses, but she, on 

the other hand, never looked for the persons of her 

drama on levels so lowas those to which he sometimes 
descended ; and the workmanship of one was not to 
be likened, for delicacy and finish, to that of the other. 

Mrs. Oliphant, too, has a wider range of scene, of 
character, and of incident ; but compare the two within 

Miss Austen's chosen province, and her superiority is 

incontestable. She has a keenness of observation and 

a discriminating power of expression that are almost 

incredible, that turn Macaulay’s panegyric into “cold 

modesty.” In her style, with its freshness and gayety, 
survive some of the best traditions of the eighteenth 
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century; a dry humor (if such a bull is allowable) 
pervades her books—notably Emma, and Pride and 
Prejudice—with an exhilarating quality that isas hard 
to define as it is delightful to experience. And her 
people! They make a morning call, and we seem to 
be with them; they drink tea together, and we hear 
the spoons tinkle in the cups. Miss Austen is beyond 
every one in making the commonplace attractive ; she 
chronicles small beer, and it sparkles like champagne. 
Mrs. Oliphant also chronicles small beer, and turns it, 
if not quite into champagne, into wine of a very good 
vintage. In Miss Marjoribanks (the girl who wished 
to ‘‘take care of dear papa’’), it is positively cham- 
pagne. It would be hard to teli satisfactorily why, in 
view of the long and annually increasing succession 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s novels, many of which are very 
much alike, a new one should always be welcome. 
Perhaps the best reason may be found in the fact that 
her books—to adopt a recent classification of fiction— 
have always been novels of character, rather than dra- 
matic novels, or those of adventure. In saying this, 
we do not forget the theatrical needlewoman of Carl- 
ingford, and it must be admitted that, in the volume 
before us, Mrs. Trevannion carries with her a sugges- 
tion of the footlights—her appearance at the lunch 
party is as striking in its way as that of Scott's Coun- 
tess of Derby at the English court; but yet it is true 
that Mrs. Oliphant’s prime and distinguishing merit is 
her ability to set forth lifelike, consistent character. 
And human nature is the one thing of which human 
beings do not tire. Comparing the two writers then 
within the limits which the elder set for herself, we 
believe ourselves to be justified in calling Mrs. Oli- 
phant the literary descendant of Miss Austen. Inferior 
though she may be to her great predecessor, particu- 
larly in humor and style, still her Dr. Marjoribanks, 
her Lucilla, her Rosalind Trevannion, in spite of the 
lapse of years, are conceived in much the same spirit 
and mood as Mr. Bennett, the Woodhouses, and 
Catherine Morland. 

In Madam, the attentive reader will observe several 
things. The plot is more important than is usual with 
Mrs. Oliphant, though not of more importance than in 
Valentine and his Brother, and in some others of her 
works. This author has less humor than she used to 
have, as may be seen from a comparison of the 
Chronicles of Carlingford or Miss Marjoribanks with 
Madam, and any of the later books. There is happily 
less French in this last book than Mrs. Oliphant often 
indulges in. Her art has improved with time; the 
novel in hand is skillful, rapid, and continuously inter- 
esting ; but practice has not made her perfect. Her 
muse is sometimes down at the heel—especially in the 
difficult matter of nominatives and objectives—though 
never positively slipshod,' as was Mr. Trollope’s. 
Curiously enough, Mrs. Lennox’s suburban house is 
first called The Limes, but is ever after spoken of as 
The Elms. When all is said, Mrs. Oliphant writes 
like a lady, Madam is a charming book, and every- 
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body will like to read it. Since the death of Trollope, 
the author of Miss Marjoribanks is portrait-painter-in- 
chief to her Majesty’s country squires. 

The Boston Advertiser. 


PAGES FROM THE BOOKS. 


FLATLAND. 


FLATLAND: A Romance of Many Dimensions. By 
A Square. 16mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 60 cents ; 
by mail, 75 cents. 

**O day and night, but this is wondrous strange ! ’”” 


“* And therefore as a stranger give it welcome.’”’ 


PART I.—THIS WORLD. 
4 1.—OF THE NATURE OF FLATLAND. 


I call our world Flatland, not because we call it so, 
but to make its nature clearer to you, my happy 
readers, who are privileged to live in Space. 

Imagine a vast sheet of paper on which straight 
Lines, Triangles, Squares, Pentagons, Hexagons, and 
other figures, instead of remaining fixed in their 
places, move freely about, on or in the surface, but 
without the power of rising above or sinking below 
it, very much like shadows—only hard and with 
luminous edges—and you will then have a pretty 
correct notion of my country and countrymen. Alas! 
a few years ago, I should have said ‘‘ my universe ;"" 
but now my mind has been opened to higher views of 
things. 

In such a country, you will perceive at once that it 
is impossible that there should be anything of what 
you calla “‘solid"’ kind; but I dare say you will sup- 
pose that we could at least distinguish by sight the 
Triangles, Squares, and other figures moving about 
as I have described them. On the contrary, we could 
see nothing of the kind, not at least so as to distin- 
guish one figure from another. Nothing was visible, 
nor could be visible, to us, except straight Lines ; and 
the necessity of this I will speedily demonstrate. 

Place a penny on the middle of one of your tables 
in Space; and leaning over it, look down upon it. It 
will appear a circle. 

But now, drawing back to the edge of the table, 
gradually lower your eye (thus bringing yourself more 
and more into the condition of the inhabitants of 
Flatland), and you will find the penny becoming 
more and more oval to your view; and at last when 
you have placed your eye exactly on the edge of the 
table (so that you are, as it were, actually a Flatland 
citizen) the penny will then have ceased to appear oval 
at all, and will have become, so far as you can see, a 
straight line. 

The same thing would happen if you were to treat 
in the same way a Triangle, or Square, or any other 
figure cut out of pasteboard. As soon as you look at 
it with your eye on the edge of the table, you will find 
that it ceases to appear to you a figure, and that it 
becomes in appearance a straight line. Take for 
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example an equilateral Triangle—who represents with 
us a Tradesman of the respectable class. Fig. 1 
represents the Tradesman as you would see him while 
you were bending over him from above; Figs. 2 and 
3 represent the Tradesman as you would see him if 
your eye were close to the level, or all but on the level 
of the table; and if your eye were quite on the level 
of the table (and that is how we see him in Flatland), 
you would see nothing but a straight line. 

When I was in Spaceland I heard that your sailors 
have very similar experiences while they traverse 
your seas and discern some distant island or coast 
lying on the horizon. The far-off land may have 
bays, forelands, angles in and out to any number and 
extent; yet at a distance you see none of these 
(unless indeed your sun shines bright upon them 
revealing the projections and retirements by means 
of light and shade), nothing but a gray unbroken line 
upon the water. 

Well, that is just what we see when one of our 
triangular or other acquaintances comes towards us 
in Flatland. As there is neither sun with us, nor 
any light of such a kind as to make shadows, we 
have none of the helps to the sight that you have in 
Spaceland. If our friend comes close to us we see 
his line becomes larger; if he leaves us it becomes 
smaller: but still he looks like a straight line; be he 
a Triangle, Square, Pentagon, Hexagon, Circle, what 
you will—a straight Line he looks and nothing else. 

You may perhaps ask how under these disadvan- 
tageous circumstances we are able to distinguish our 
friends from one another: but the answer to this very 
natural question will be more fitly and easily given 
when I come to describe the inhabitants of Flatland. 
For the present let me defer this subject, and say a 
word or two about the climate and houses in our 
country. 


THE MONEY-MAKERS. 


THE Mowney-MAKers. A Social Parable. 16mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


CHAPTER I, 
THE NETTLE-DANGER. 
At that point of time in the month of July, and the 
year 1871, when the processes of the planets and the 
revolutions of the earth brought the Island of Man- 
hattan directly beneath the sun’s fierce eye, the Eighth 
Avenue between Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth 
Streets was dense with an agitated multitude. The 
sagacious few who had by timely coming secured 
shelter under the slatternly awnings, mopped the 
exuding water from their faces, and craned their necks 
to catch the first symptom of the expected outbreak. 
The sun, as if interested in the spectacle, hung in 
exact meridian, sending down scorching, blistering 
darts that penetrated like needles wherever they fell. 
From curb to curb the gray cobble-stones glimmered 
under the fiery atmosphere as if they had burned out 
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and were ashen effigies of stone emitting the radiating 
pulsations of caloric that follow flame. Violet waves 
of vaporous density rose in the air, stifling and me- 
phitic, through which the crowd panted and wrestled 
like figures in a transparent mirage. Still higher air- 
currents danced and undulated like the hot atmos- 
pheres that follow the molten metal plunged into the 
furnace. Thescraggy trees, that offered neither vernal 
shade nor suggested decoration, stretched their brown 
and palpitating arms upward as if a breath would 
send their burned substance over the pavement. The 
sweltering leaves of the ailantus curled moist and 
pungent with a nauseous odor around the twisted 
stems of their branchlets, or hung in flabby dejection 
from their oozing twigs. Everything that the season 
meant to be green was faded and scorched like paper 
burned to acrisp, which still holds outlines of the 
original substance. Among these wan and withered 
specters of foliage hovered bevies of voiceless and 
trailing-winged sparrows, their red gorges open to 
catch the breath of air that did notcome. A prowling 
cat, disturbed in her mouse-quest in the green-grocer's 
at the corner, coming out cautiously, took the dis- 
tended wings and general languor exhibited in the 
attitude of the birds as a promise of a fat breakfast; 
but she skurried abjectly under the ice-box at sight of 
their open mouths, they looked so large and fierce! 

Whoever among the crowd had the courage to 
examine the lurid line of red brick forming the fronts 
of the long rows of irregular buildings, would have been 
curiously surprised at the grotesque effects wrought 
by the refluent waves of heat. The solid walls seemed 
to wave, to obtrude, and shrink in the pulsating breath 
of the escaping heat. The mortar-lines between 
stretched and quivered like slender cords, the brick 
squares forming an illuminated lattice-work through 
which were seen spectral faces, wan and _terror- 
stricken. In the thick haze of the hot air, even the 
parched offal piled in the gutters, emitting putrescent 
and phosphorescent stenches, visible to the eye as to 
the smell, faded into fantastic cleanliness in the magic 
breath of the scorching light. A dog, limp and gasp- 
ing, stood quite erect on his four paws underneath a 
motionless butcher-cart, as if comprehending that his 
toes presented less surface to the burning stones, and 
kept his body at a lower temperature! A small boy, 
clinging to his mother’s skirts, catching sight of the 
protruding tongue and bloodshot eyes of the beast, 
pulled the maternal garment and asked in wonder : 

“Is doggy turning inside out to keep cool ?”’ 

These phenomena, and much that must go unre- 
corded, would have struck the observant person on 
that 12th of July, 1871, and would have perhaps been 
correlated by a curious Darwin as part of the painful 
phasis of the social evolution that was going on. He 
would have been, however, a very self-contained per- 
son who could have taken these details into account 
that terrible morning. A thrilling movement en- 
grossed the eyes and ears of ten thousand men, 
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women, and children sweltering in the torrid air, 
massed on the avenue between Twenty-seventh and 
Twenty-eighth Streets. Under the grocer’s awning, 
and standing quite at the edge of the curb, there were 
two young men in this multitude who scrutinized the 
movements of the mass with a self-possession singu- 
larly in contrast with the agitation of the crowd about 
them. The taller by an inch or two, whose carefully 
gloved hand kept hold of the iron post, would have 
fixed attention anywhere as a personage. His face 
was a florid, ruddy brown, his eyes a penetrating hazel 
that looked at you full and unshrinking, beautifully 
instinct of life and feeling. The second figure, a trifle 
less pronounced, was almost equally attractive. His 
earnest gray eyes were clear and frank; his com- 
plexion colerless ; his mouth well cut and decisive in 
its lines. He was perhaps a year or two younger than 
his companion, but his boyish straw hat gave him a 
still more youthful appearance in contrast with the 
other whose sweltering temples bulged out beneath 
that evidence of the omnipotence of convention—a 
tall silk hat! 

“IT say, Carew,” the elder said in a humorously seri- 
ous tone, ‘if good Americans go to Paris when they 
die, the wicked must come to New York. Hell is an 
iceberg compared to this !”’ 

Carew laughed, and mopped his forehead, over 
which brown curls fell in moist profusion as he held 
his hat in his hand. 

“That would make a popular leading article if you 
would set it forth with your usual vivid touch. Sup- 
pose you propound it to the readers of the Aas to- 
morrow?” 

“By Heaven!" suddenly exclaimed the other, 
“‘there are the militia, and they look as if they mean 
business. There will be trouble after all—look !”’ 

The police had driven back the crowd, and the 
glistening bayonets of a regiment could be seen span- 
ning the avenue, the crowd yielding sullenly, and 
jeering before the leveled muskets. 

‘*My infatuated young friend, I’m going to leave 
you, if,"’ continued the same speaker, ‘as I am re- 
luctant to believe, you mean what you say, to remain 
and report it all. This scene lacks two things that, as 
I grow older, I think of more—repose and security. 
What would my friends think should my name appear 
among the killed to-morrow morning? I don’t mind 
taking risks when the case demands it, but death, 
which, to a well-regulated mind, has no distinct horror, 
would be appalling, I am free to say, when met 
ignobly, as it would be in a preposterous shindy like 
this. I’m off—come on!” 

“But, Hilliard, I'm obliged to be here; I’m 
assigned to do the work. If I lose sight of a single 
movement that the other papers print, I would be 
dismissed.” 

“ Here, fall back behind this wagon, a trifle out of 
range, asit were; there, now we are secure for the 
moment. Your conscience is creditable to you, very, 
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but the AZ/as doesn’t intend, in ordering you here, 
that you should lose your life—first, because your 
taking off would be apt to entail some outlay on its 
exchequer; second, because that lurid mosaic which 
js to adorn its broad columns to-morrow would lack 
your fine Florentine touches. Now let me tell you 
what to do. You've seen the dramatis persone, and 
you have the scexarium well in mind. Begin your 
report inthisway: * * * 


MISS BRETHERTON. 


Miss BRETHERTON. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 12mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
Seaside Library, paper, 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was the day of the private view at the Royal 
Academy. The great courtyard of Burlington House 
was full of carriages, and a continuous stream of guests 
was pressing up the red-carpeted stairs, over which 
presided some of the most imposing individuals known 
to the eyes of Londoners, second only to Her Majesty’s 
beefeaters in glory of scarlet apparel. Inside, how- 
ever, as it was not yet luncheon-time, the rooms were 
but moderately filled. It was possible to see the pic- 
tures, to appreciate the spring dresses, and to single 
out a friend even across the Long Gallery. The usual 
people were there: Academicians of the old school 
and Academicians of the new; R.A.’s coming from 
Kensington and the “ regions of culture,” and R.A.'s 
coming from more northerly and provincial neighbor- 
hoods where art lives a little desolately and barely, in 
want of the graces and adornings with which “ culture”’ 
professes to provide her. There were politicians still 
capable—as it was only the first week of May—of 
throwing some zest into their amusements. There 
were art-critics who, accustomed as they were by 
profession to take their art in large and rapid draughts, 
had yet been unable to content themselves with the 
one meagre day allowed by the Academy for the 
examination of some eight hundred works, and were 
now eking out their notes of the day before by a few 
supplementary jottings taken in the intervals of con- 
versation with their lady friends. There were the great 
dealers, betraying in look and gait their profound, 
yet modest, consciousness that upon them rested the 
foundations of the artistic order, and that if, in a 
superficial conception of things, the star of an Acade- 
mician differs from that of the man who buys his 
pictures in glory, the truly philosophic mind assesses 
matters differently. And, most important of all, there 
were the women, old and young, some in the full 
freshness of spring cottons, as if the east wind outside 
were not mocking the efforts of the May sun, and 
others still wrapped in furs, which showed a juster 
sense of the caprices of the English climate. Among 
them one might distinguish the usual shades and 
species: the familiar country cousin, gathering mate- 
rial for the overawing of such of her neighbors as 
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were unable to dip themselves every year in the 
stream of London; the women folk of the artist 
world, presenting greater varieties of type than the 
women of any other class can boast; and lastly, a 
sprinkling of the women of what calls itself ‘‘ London 
Society,” as well dressed, as well mannered, and as 
well provided with acquaintance as is the custom of 
their kind. 

In one of the farther rooms, more scantily peopled 
as yet than the rest, a tall thin man was strolling list- 
lessly from picture to picture, making every now and 
then hasty references to his catalogue, but in general 
eyeing all he saw with the look of one in whom famil- 
iarity with the sight before him had bred weariness, if 
not contempt. He was a handsome man, with a 
broad brow and a pleasant gentleness of expression. 
The eyes were fine and thoughtful, and there was a 
combination of intellectual force with great delicacy 
of line in the contour of the head and face which was 
particularly attractive, especially to women of the more 
cultivated and impressionable sort. His thin grayish 
hair was rather long,—not of that pronounced length 
which inevitably challenges the decision of the by- 
stander as to whether the wearer be fool or poet, but 
still long enough to fall a little carelessly round the 
head and so take off from the spruce conventtfonal 
effect of the owner’s irreproachable dress and general 
London air. 

Mr. Eustace Kendal—to give the person we have 
been describing his name—was not apparently in a 
good temper with his surroundings. He was standing 
with a dissatisfied expression before a Venetian scene 
drawn by a brilliant member of a group of English 
artists settled on foreign soil and trained in foreign 
methods. 

‘‘Not so good as last year,’ he was remarking to 
himself. ‘‘ Vulgar drawing, vulgar composition, hasty 
work everywhere. Itis success spoils all these men,— 
success and the amount of money there is going. The 
man who painted this didn’t get any pleasure out of it. 
But it’s the same all round. It is money and luxury 
and the struggle to live which are driving us all on, 
and killing the artist’s natural joy in his work. And 
presently, as that odd little Frenchman said to me last 
year, we shall have dropped irretrievably into the 
‘lowest depth of mediocrity.’ ”’ 

“Kendal!” said an eager voice close to his ear, 
while a hand was laid on his arm, ‘‘ do you know that 
girl?” 

Kendal turned in astonishment, and saw a short, 
oldish man, in whom he recognized a famous artist, 
standing by, his keen mobile face wearing an expres- 
sion of strong interest and inquiry. 

“What girl?’’ he asked, with a smile, shaking his 
questioner by the hand. 

“That girl in black, standing by Orchardson’s pic- 
ture. Why, you must know her by sight! It’s Miss 

Bretherton, the actress. Did you ever see such beauty? 
I must get somebody to introduce me to her. There’s 
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nothing worth looking at since she came in. But, by 
ill luck, nobody here seems to know her.” 

Eustace Kendal, to whom the warm artist’s tempera- 
ment of his friend was well known, turned with some 
amusement towards the picture named, and noticed 
that flutter in the room which shows that something 
or some one of interest is present. People trying to 
look unconcerned, and catalogue in hand, were edg- 
ing towards the spot where the lady in black stood, 
glancing alternately at her and at the pictures, in the 
manner of those equally determined to satisfy their 
curiosity and their sense of politeness. The lady in 
question, meanwhile, conscious that she was being 
looked at, but not apparently disturbed by it, was 
talking to another lady, the only person with her, a 
tall, gaunt woman, also dressed in black, and gifted 
abundantly with the forbidding aspect which beauty 
requires in its duenna. 

Kendal could see nothing more at first than a tall, 
slender figure, a beautiful head, and a delicate white 
profile, in flashing contrast with its black surround- 
ings, and with lines of golden brown hair. But in 
profile and figure there was an extraordinary distinc- 
tion and grace which reconciled him to his friend’s 
eagerness, and made him wish for the beauty’s next 
movement, Presently she turned and caught the gaze 
of the two men full upon her. Her eyes dropped a 
little, but there was nothing ill-bred or excessive in her 
self-consciousness. She took her companion’s arm 
with a quiet movement, and drew her towards one of 
the striking pictures of the year, some little way off. 
The two men also turned and walked away. 

“I never saw such beauty as that before,” said the 
artist, with emphasis. ‘I must find some one who 
knows her, and get the chance of seeing that face light 
up, else I shall go home—one may as well. These 
daubs are not worth the trouble of considering now!" 

“See what it is to be an ‘ideal painter,’’’ said Ken- 
dal, laughing. ‘At home one paints river goddesses, 
and tree-nymphs, and such like remote creatures, and 
abroad one falls a victim to the first well-dressed, 
healthy-looking girl—chaperone, bonnet, and all.” 

‘Show me another like her,”’ said his friend warmly. 
“I tell you they're not to be met with like that every 
day. Je me connais en beauté, my dear fellow, and I 
never saw such perfection, both of line and color, as 
that. It is extraordinary; it excites one as an artist. 
Look, is that Wallace now going up to her?” 


MY LADY POKAHONTAS. 

My Lapy Pokanuontas: A True Relation of Vir- 
ginia. Writ by Anas Todkill, Puritan. and Pilgrim. 
With Notes by John Esten Cooke. 16mo. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, 96 cents ; by mail, $1.05. 

CHAPTER I. 
Unworthy Anas Todkill, Puritan, his Early Years. 

When that blessed damozel, my dear Lady Poka- 

hontas, died untimely, I fell into a great wonder at 
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the mysterious ways of Providence that put out that 
bright light of our time so sudden. Virginia had 
much need of her to bring her people to the knowl- 
edge of our Saviour. But she went away to heaven 
even at the moment when she was returning to her 
country, and her hope to have builded up a New 
Jerusalem in that Heathennesse had no fruit, but was 
buried in her grave. She had surely done her work 
to God’s honour and immortal glory; natheless, 
ne’er was it begun. A pilgrim and stranger, she was 
called to the Land of Peace. When about to set forth 
with her babe on the Virginia voyage, she goes on 
that other, from which none comes back. Sure her 
dear and blessed hands had overturned the Divell’s 
kingdom there ; but she is gone, and the frame of that 
great business is fall’n into her tomb. 

How it chanced that IJ, the Puritan Anas Todkill, 
came to love her, this true relation showeth the reader. 
’Tis but little I need say of my life before the Virginia 
adventure, wherein I saw what Master Drayton calleth 
‘Earth's only Paradise.”” All the Todkills, methinks, 
from the beginning of the world have been Puritans ; 
and this Anas sees the light for the first time in Kent, 
England, and grows to boyhood, and learns to read, 
and a thirst seizes him to see the world. So he steals 
away from home and wanders off to the Flanders wars ; 
thence he goes and takes part in the fierce battles of 
Transylvania, where Duke Sigismund is fighting the 
murtherous Turks. My captain was that dear and 
loyal soldier, John Smith, who was knighted by the 
Prince for slaying three Turkish champions in single 
combat, and, under that chevalier, we oft conquered. 
But the evil day came, as it comes at last to all. At 
the bloody and dismal fight of the Rother Thurm 
fortune changed. The Christians did their part, and 
left their bodies in testimony of their minds; but the 
Turks overcame us, and I was cut down and lay past 
all sense and remembrance. 

That I lived was due to Smith, who dragged me out, 
and so I escaped; he himself was taken prisoner and 
sold to slavery, whereof may be read in his book what 
he suffered, and how he slew his foul tyrant and fled 
to Russia. So, the wars at an end, Anas Todkill is 
back in Kent, where he tells of his strange adventures, 
and thinks his peaceful days irksome. The happy hop 
fields and the maidens.are not the fields (or maids) for 
him; night and morn a voice cries,— 

“Awake, thou that sleepest! There be work in the 
world to do!”’ 

’Till at last there is naught left but to listen to that 
voice which will not rest. So I say to my old mother: 

“Bless your loving Anas, mother; he must leave 
you for aseason. England calls on all true English- 
men, and would have each do his duty : namely, rifle 
Spanish galleons or other work in God's cause against 
the Divell.” 

Thereat my dear old mother wept sore and would 
not be comforted; but I, that was a man. stood stead- 
fast, though nigh choking. 
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So this mother and son clasp, and kiss, and part 
each with other; and Anas Todkill turns his back on 
the happy autumn fields and goes forth with long 
thoughts on his Pilgrimage. 


NOTES. 

Two copies of the bust of Longfellow in West- 
minster Abbey have been made for this country. 
One is presented to Bowdoin College, his Alma 
Mater; the other, to Harvard University, where he 
occupied a professor's chair, 

Two expected literary works, a monograph on 
Hawthorne, by James Russell Lowell, and The Poetry 
of America, by E. C. Stedman, rouse anticipations of 
pleasure. 

A book has been announced whose title, Letters 
from Hell, almost suggests profanity. First written in 
Danish, it has had a success of ten or twelve editions 
in Germany, and is now introduced into English, 
sanctioned by a preface by George MacDonald, who 
says that the book is unparalleled in its righteous use 
of the element of horror. 

The Life of George Eliot is reviewed in The 
Fortnightly by Frederic Harrison, and in The Nine- 
teenth Century by Lord Acton, who writes from per- 
sonal knowledge ofthe great novelist. In the February 
number of Macmillan’s, it is reviewed by John 
Morley. 

Personal Studies of British Authors is praised as 
being not only a work convenient for reference, but as 
interesting to read continuously. 


One can hardly read the English literary periodicals 
without being struck by the great number of American 
books they discuss, and, moreover, by the spirit of 
favorable criticism regarding them. American reprints 
abound on the other side of the water. All this is 
gratifying, not because it is flattering to our national 
vanity, sensitive to the criticism of the mother- 
country, but because it is as it should be between the 
two great English-speaking nations. 

General Lew Wallace, who figured prominently in 
General Grant's recent account of the battle of Shiloh, 
shows his versatility by his success as an author, and 
in diplomacy as Minister to Turkey. His novel, 
Ben-Hur, is a favorite book, and by order of the 
Sultan is to be translated into Turkish. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s inclination to write stories of life 
beyond the tomb corresponds to that of Miss Phelps 
on this side of the Atlantic. The Portrait: A Story 
of the Seen and the Unseen, follows Little Pilgrim and 
Old Lady Mary in Blackwood. 

The late George H. Lewes, on reading the manu- 
script of Tennyson's Becket, prophesied that posterity 
would recognize in its author a great dramatic genius. 

A Foregone Conclusion, one of W. D. Howells’s 
earlier novels, has been dramatized. 
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Each hemisphere has a historian still writing vigor- 
ously at an age to which comparatively few persons 
even attain. Dr. Ranke in Germany works eight 
hours a day on his Allegemeine Welt-Geschichte, 
though he has passed his eighty-ninth birthday; and 
Mr. Bancroft at Washington, in his eighty-fifth year, 
begins his morning labors before sunrise. Not content 
with finishing the thorough revision of the last volume 
of his History of the United States, his article on 
Holmes’s Emerson in the January North American, 
and one forthcoming on Legal Tender Acts and Decis- 
ions, show his interest in topics of the time. 


The prodigious success of the February Century, 
calling for an edition of 210,000, is undoubtedly largely 
due to its three articles on the battle of Shiloh. Of 
these, General Grant's, of course, bears off the palm 
in interest, and shows no mean ability in its simple 
graphic style. 

The papers of Mr. Tilden will be published in 
March in two volumes, with John Bigelow as editor, 
who is expected also to prepare a biography of Mr. 
Tilden. 

Life and Travel in India, by Anna Harriette Leo- 
nowens, is announced for March. Mrs. Leonowens 
is well and favorably known, according to the title of 
another book of hers, as The English Governess at 
the Court of Siam. India is a mine of interest, and 
promises enough material for books and _ travelers 
during many years to come. 

The Franklin Square Library now boasts of an excel- 
lent Dictionary ofthe English Language in twenty-three 
parts, at a price a little less than five dollars. The 
appendix includes the Constitution of the United 
States, a new departure and agood one. The diction- 
ary comes also in bound form, or a binder of the sepa- 
rate parts can be obtained. Speaking of dictionaries, 
Webster's appears in a new form called Webster's 
Condensed, very full for an abridgement, and very low 
in price, considering all it contains. A bit of news 
comes, too, of the New English Dictionary of which 
but one volume has yet been published. Its editor, 
Dr. Murray, is about changing his residence to Oxford, 
to obtain greater facilities for the work; and he will, 
at the same time, be less interrupted by other interests. 


The extraordinary success of Hugh Conway’s books, 
Called Back and Dark Days, is attributed largely to 
the fact that they were published in one volume, con- 
trary to the usual and more costly English practice of 
publishing in three volumes. 

Mrs. Jackson’s beautiful story, Ramona, is having an 
unusually large sale already. 

The editor of the North American Review receives 
so many letters of general interest commenting upon 
its articles, that a new department is to be added to 
the magazine for their publication. 

A new series is in preparation, consisting of short 
biographies of such English statesmen as have influ- 
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enced to a great degree the growth of the English 
state. The subjects will extend from William the 
Conqueror to Peel, and will include among its authors 
Mr. Freeman, Professor Creighton, Frederic Harrison, 
and John Morley. 


Captain Schley, the commander of the Greely Relief 
Expedition, and Professor Soley of the Navy Depart- 
ment, are the authors of The Rescue of Greely shortly 
to be published. It will describe first the sending of 
the original expedition, the two unsuccessful search 
parties,—the Neptune in 1882, and the Proteus and 
Yantic in 1883,—and then in detail the third and suc~ 
cessful search, and the rescue. Photographs taken 
during the voyage will illustrate the book. 


It is said that the Oxford press uses in the printing 
of one year’s issue of Bibles ‘enough paper to form 
a belt around the globe 8%4 inches wide.” 


A catalogue of the library of the British Museum is 
in preparation. Seventy-four volumes are now printed, 
and are continuing to appear at the rate of thirty a 
year; though it is not expected that even ten years 
hence it will be near completion. 


It is said that Mr. Wilson, the author of Congres- 
sional Government, of which a review appears in this 
number of Book NEws, will be Professor of History at 
Bryn Mawr College, the new college for women to be 
opened next autumn. Mr. Wilson is a Southerner by 
birth, is a graduate of Princeton College, has studied 
at the Law School of the University of Virginia, and 
at Johns Hopkins University, and has been a con- 
tributor to newspapers and magazines. It is also said 
that Congressmen are already reading his book with 
great interest, and that it is to be highly recommended 
to students. 


NEW BOOKS. 


and their prices at John Wanamaker's, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. By H. D. Traill. 
English Men of Letters. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
70 cents. 

The portion which relates tothe personality of Cole- 
ridge comprises a large amount of material that will 
be new to those readers who have had access to a few 
only of the books that have been written concerning 
him; and its material is so skillfully aranged as to 
present a very compact but animated portraiture of 
this remarkable man. Harper's Monthly. 
GEORGE Exiot’s LIFE AS RELATED IN HER LETTERS 

AND JOURNALS. Arranged and edited by her husband, 
J. W. Cross. 3 vols., 12mo, $2.85 ; by mail, $3.18. 

It is pleasant to read a literary biography which is 
not a disillusionment and which, moreover, add some- 
thing to the ideal which sympathetic readers have 
formed of ‘its subject from her books. This pleasure 
is more than gratified by George Eliot's Life as Related 
in her Letters and Journals, which her husband, J. W. 
Cross, has so judiciously and skillfully edited. The 
letters have been so carefully pruned of things irrele- 
vant, and grouped with such a sense of the order and 
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fitness of things, that the result is a literary mosaic of 
exquisite harmony. 

Several popular errors about George Eliot have, we 
believe, been finally corrected by this biography. 

She was ofa passionless “thinking machine,” as 
the critics have sometimes told us; she was in all 
things womanly—possessed of the full measure of a 
woman's hope, trust, sympathy and loving dependence. 

She was wo¢ a scoffer at religion, but reverenced a 
sincere faith in any creed, even the most despised, 
equally with an honest doubt. 

She was ofa believer in “light and easily broken 
ties;"’ her relations with Lewes were “ profoundly 
serious’’—a marriage which could not have been 
more solemnly regarded if sanctioned by the forms 
of law. 

Her marriage with Mr. Cross was mot a great mis- 
take and at variance with her whole previous life. It 
was the tribute of his perfect sympathy to her ‘‘ heart- 
loneliness’’ which she accepted, believing that she 
could be ‘‘a better, more loving creature” than in 
solitude with grief. Life. 
PERSONAL TRAITS OF BRITISH AUTHORS. Byron, 

Shelley, Moore, Rogers, Keats, Southey, Landor. Edited 
by Edward T. Mason. 2 vols., 12mo, each $1.10; by 
mail, $1.15. 

The aim is to illustrate the personal characteristics 
oftwenty-seven authors, who have been chosen as fairly 
representative of that period of English literature 
which began about the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, and which the editor believes has been fully 
ended. The general plan has been to arrange in an 
approximately chronological order brief extracts from 
a wide range of biographical literature, so that a pic- 
ture is made of the appearance, manners, talk—in 
short, the physical, mental, and moral traits—of each 
author as seen by his contemporaries. The compiler 
says that “any testimony other than that of an eye- 
witness has been admitted with reluctance.” 

N. Y. Evening Post. 

WoMEN OF THE Day: A Biographical Dictionary 

of Notable Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

The biographical dictionary in which Frances Hays 
gives briefsketches of four hundred and twenty notable 
living women, promises worthily to fill a place that has 
so far remained vacant in our libraries. It is a neatly 
bound and handy reference volume of information on 
just those points that many frequently want to know, as 
to the life and work of the women here and abroad 
whose names have become prominently associated 
with literature, art, music, the drama, and with social 
and educational movements. The compiler has appar- 
ently spared no pains to make her book as accurate, 
concise, and comprehensive as possible. The material 
at her disposal might indeed have been shaped into a 
fuller volume, but she has sifted it witha discerning 
hand. Boston Advertiser. 
CHARLES DICKENS AS I KNEW Him. The story of 

the Reading Tours in Great Britain and America. 
(1866-1870.) By George Dolby, 12mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.70. 

In this book, for which the English public have good 
reason to thank Mr. Dolby, we see Charles Dickens 
as he was, not in his family life, nor in his moments 
of retirement, but as he was ‘on the road,’ when, 
with the author as his manager, he was traveling from 
one end of Britain tothe other, and, across the Atlantic, 
up and down the States. It is given to but few men 
to bear such a strong lightas that which is here thrown 
upon the great novelist, and but few public characters, 
it may safely be asserted, would so well stand the test 
of a literary photograph. Publishers’ Circular. 
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By George E. Woodberry. 
16mo, 95 cents; by mail, 


EpGAR ALLAN POE. 
American Men of Letters. 
$1.05. 

Reviewed in this number. 

HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Famous Women series. 
cents. 

Mrs. F. F. Miller presents in the Famous Women 
series, an attractive life of Harriet Martineau, mingled 
with her own views on the education of children and 
women, and on other subjects about which thoughtful 
persons differ widely. She claims that her record of the 
last twenty-one years of Miss Martineau’s life is entirely 
fresh, and that other records of the youth and middle 
age of this remarkable woman, especially her auto- 
biography, are incorrect, and give a false impression 
of her. Boston Advertiser. 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BroGrapruy. Edited by 

Leslie Stephen. Vol. I., 8vo, $2.50; by mail, $2.87. 

Reviewed in this number. 

Joun MARSHALL. By Allan B. Magruder. Ameri- 
can Statesmen series. 12mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

The biography is based in part on materials received 
from the immediate descendants of the Chief Justice, 
and on the memorials of Judge Story and Horace 
Binney. The author has given prominence to those 
parts of John Marshall's career which have been 
overshadowed by his eminence as a judge, and almost 
lost sight of. His service when a mere boy in the 
Revolutionary War, his rapid rise at the bar in Vir- 
ginia when the war was over, his entrance upon a 
political career in the Virginia Legislature when only 
twenty-seven years of age, his debates in the State 
Convention called to ratify the Federal Constitution, 
his distinguished services as one of the envoys to 
France in 1797, and his brief term in Congress—all 
these important steps in his great career are fully 
dwelt upon in the first half of the book. When in 
1800 Marshall became President Adams’ Secretary of 
State, and within a year was made Chief Justice, he 
entered upon that part of his life with which the pub- 
lic is most familiar, and which, his biographer says, 
‘marks an epoch in the political and judicial history 
of the country.”’ N.Y. Evening Post. 
MEN OF INVENTION AND INDusTRY. By Samuel 

Smiles. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Whatever Mr. Smiles writes is sure to be worth 
reading. He gives the story of the heroes of inven- 
tion, especially of the men whose work has been its 
own reward, who have struggled manfully against 
discouragement, neglect, and ingratitude, pushed on 
by the intense craving to put their thoughts into 
practical and useful shape. It is noteworthy how 
entirely the moral history of one inventor is like all 
the rest. There is the same baffling stupidity and 
selfish interest arrayed against each new design. He 
who would do good to the world must do it in despite 
of the world and at the sacrifice of his own peace and 
comfort. Yet, unpromising as this condition is, it is 
in truth the greatest impulse to all true inventive 
genius. It keeps the lists clear for the genuine knights 
of labor. Churchman, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF MARY SOMERVILLE. 
By her daughter, Martha Somerville. New edition. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


HISTORY. 


Edited with introduction and 
3 vols., 16mo, $2.85; 


By Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 


AMERICAN ORATIONS. 
notes by Alexander Johnston. 
by mail, $3.12. 

Professor Johnston has selected and grouped these 
orations with a view to throwing light upon the eight 
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eriods into which he has divided our constitutional 
istory: 1. Colonialism, to 1789; 2. Constitutional 
Government, to 1801; 3. The Rise of Democracy, to 
1815; 4. The Rise of Nationality, to 1840; 5. The 
Slavery Struggle, to 1860; 6. Secession; 7. Recon- 
struction, to 1876; 8. Free-trade and Protection. The 
editor furnishes a brief and lucid introduction to each 
of these periods, setting forth the questions upon 
which the orations bear. Among the orators repre- 
sented are Patrick Henry, Washington, Quincy, Clay, 
Webster, Sumner, Phillips, Lincoln, Stephens, Schurz, 
Beecher, and Frank Hurd. The series is contained 

in three compact and well-printed volumes. 
N.Y. Evening Post. 


BRITISH ORATIONS. Edited with introduction and 
notes by Charles K. Adams. 3 vols., 16mo, $2.85; 
by mail, $3.12. 

The speakers here selected are Sir John Eliot, Pym, 
Lord Chatham, Lord Mansfield, Burke, William Pitt, 
Charles James Fox, Mackintosh, Erskine, Canning, 
Macaulay, Cobden, Bright, Lord Beaconsfield, and 
Gladstone. The principle of selection is to take 
topics more especially connected with great political 
questions. Thus, Sir James Mackintosh is illustrated 
by his great speech in defense of Peltier, and Erskine 
by his for the prosecution of Williams, the publisher 
of Paine’s Age of Reason. ‘These two set forth 
the two sides of the liberty of the press and the abuse 
of the press. So Chatham and Mansfield present the 
two sides of the American question, Pitt and Fox the 
two aspects of the British policy toward Napoleon. 
The notes are very admirable and valuable, and the 
convenient size and attractive style of the volumes 
make them a very desirable addition to one’s library. 

Churchman. 


WASHINGTON AND HIs GENERALS. New edition. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 
GREECE IN THE TIMES OF HOMER. 
enis. 16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
To give in a condensed and interesting form, free 
from abstruse discussions, a correct pfcture of Greece 
in the Times of Homer, T. T. Timayenis, of the New 
York School of Languages, has prepared a volume of 
three hundred pages, based on a wide study of the 
books on Homer in Greek, French, German, and 
English. The author acknowledges his special obli- 
gation to a work by Kleon R. Rangabée, a distin- 
guished modern Greek writer. The subject is treated 
under three heads—the homes of the people, the 
family, and dress and ornaments. The text is freely 
interspersed with quotations from Homer as illustra- 
tions of the manners and customs of the times. These 
are given from Bryant's translation. 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


HeRopotus. Books VI. and VII. By Augustus C. 
Merriam, Ph.D. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 


THE OFFICE OF THE HISTORICAL PROFESSOR. By 
E. A. Freeman. 16mo, 60 cents ; by mail, 67 cents. 


HISTORICAL REFERENCE Book. By Louis Heilprin. 
8vo, $2.35; by mail, $2.55. 

Louis Heilprin has made a valuable book of this 
kind. It comprises a chronological table of universal 
history from 4400 B. C. to the present year ; achrono- 
logical dictionary of universal history, giving the dif- 
ferent opinions of the best authorities on disputed 
dates; and a biographical dictionary which is as con- 
cise as possible, giving in each case the name, date of 
birth and death, and the claim toremembrance. Mr, 
Heilprin speaks of the vast amount of discrepancy 
with regard to biographical dates. Biographical 
chronology is continually changing. A compiler can 
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only follow the best authorities and the latest discov- 
eries, and take great care that the proof-reading of 
his book is well done. Mr. Heilprin feels sure that 
in his case there are no errors of printing. The type, 
the size of the book, and its plain and pretty binding, 
commend it to the favor of the public. 

Boston Advertiser. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS. Newedition. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.04. 


THE CIvIL SERVICE IN THE UNITED STATES. From 
the reports of 1884. By John M. Comstock. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

Mr. Comstock, the compiler of the volume, is Chair- 
man of the United States Board of Examiners for the 
Customs Service in New York City; and Civil Service 
Commissioners Eaton, Gregory, and Thurman, vouch 
for the care and accuracy with which his book has 
been prepared. It is, perhaps not an official, but cer- 
tainly it is an authoritative, handbook of the Civil 
Service in the United States; except that it depicts 
that service as seen from without, not as known from 
within. Itis a guide to office-seekers ; a manual of 
admission. Literary World. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By George Ban- 
croft. Vol. VI.; 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 

PREHISTORIC AMERICA. By the Marquis De Nada- 
illac. Translated by N. D’Anvers. Edited by W. H. 
Dall. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.05. 

This book is the first to collect in any adequate 
manner the stores of fact at our disposal. The work 
has been done with careful and wide research, and a 
cautious avoidance of those extravagant speculations 
which have found here such fertile soil. He says 
nothing about those ubiquitous lost tribes of Israel, or 
even the apocryphal Chinese, who figure in the Ency- 
clopzdia Brittanica. He sticks to his facts, and these 
he describes and explains clearly with plain but useful 
illustrations. The reference notes are full. The 
index seems well made, and the volume is handsomely 
gotten out. The book is not without defects ; but it is 
one which no library embracing such subjects can 
afford to omit, and which those who are interested in 
them will enjoy. Boston Advertiser. 
LiFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By the Hon. I. N. 

Arnold. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00; by mail, $2.15. 

Mr. Arnold was, for a quarter of a century, the 
personal friend of Lincoln. They had been thrown 
together in the courts of Illinois, and (as E. B. Wash- 
burne says in the introduction to this volume) when 
Mr. Arnold entered Congress at the beginning of the 
war, he became one of Lincoln’s most trusted advisers. 
His admiration for the late President was shown in a 
volume, published in 1867, on the History of Abraham 
Lincoln and the Overthrow of Slavery. But the years 
which have since intervened brought to Mr. Arnold's 
knowledge many important facts in regard to Lincoln 
not embodied in the earlier work. He wanted to 
write a biography which should be a worthy picture 
of the man, his character, career, and services. The 
result is a more compact and and vivid narrative than 
the previous work. The volume is well printed and 
substantially bound, and has been indexed. The 
frontispiece is a steel portrait of Lincoln. 

N.Y. Evening Post. 

Her Majesty’s Tower. By William Hepworth 

Dixon. New edition. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.75; by mail, 
$6.21. 


FICTION. 
TALES OF THREE CITIES. By Henry James. 12mo, 


$1.15; by mail, $1.25. 
Very clever performances. Their style is so nearly 
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perfect that one rarely comes upon a weak, an un- 
graceful, or an obscure or inelegant sentence. They 
abound in subtle analyses of character and society, 
in sharp and pointed though delicately veiled satire, 
and in crisp descriptions and portraitures. 

Harper's Monthly. 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. By J. H.Short- 
house. Second part, 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 
cents. 

The second and concluding portion of this wonder- 
ful story, which marks a new departure in the sphere 
of English fiction, will be eagerly read. The Little 
Schoolmaster is dead at the opening of this volume, 
and the romance gathers round the old Maestro, the 
spiritual creation of the singing girl and the Princess 
Isoline, the whole story being comparable only to one 
of Turner's marvellous pictures: at first a bewilder- 
ment of glorious coloring, but gradually evolving into 
characters of beauty and the highest teaching. It 
may be said of this, what will apply to few works of 
fiction, that a second and even third reading, instead 
of exhausting the reader's interest, is essential to a true 
enjoyment of the author's mystical teaching. 

London Bookseller. 


AN Ecuo oF Passion. By George Parsons Lathrop. 
New edition. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
Paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

Miss BRETHERTON. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Miss Bretherton is the story of an actress who has 
won reputation by her beauty rather than by her talent 
for acting. How amidst almost universal flattery she 
finds one severe but just critic, and how her better 
nature is roused to study and labor is the motive of 
the book. It has attracted attention by its supposed 
relation to Mary Anderson as the model of the hero- 
ine. Mrs. Ward, however, denies emphatically that 
any such resemblance was in her mind while writing. 


THE MonEY-MAKERS: A SOCIAL PARABLE, 16mo,75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

The story is interesting ; it follows the fortunes of two 
young journalists, who are introduced while performing 
their duty as reporters of an Orange procession and 
consequent riot. Some of the characters are scarcely 
disguised portraits of well-known politicians and edi- 
tors, and the scenes of fashionable or semi-fashion- 
able life are described with teliing humor. 

Philadelphia Press. 


MaRjoRIE Huntincpon. By Harriett Pennawell 
Belt. Secondedition. 12mo,95 cents ; by mail, $1.06. 
The author of this novelis a young lady of not more 
than twenty, who thus makes her first essay. Much 
is to be said in her favor. Her style is more mature 
than one would be justified in expecting of such youth- 
fulness. The sentiment is extremely healthful. The 
moral atmosphere is thoroughly serene and pure. No 
effort is visible to produce melodramatic effects. The 
emotions displayed by the characters and begotten in 
the reader are of the quiet and subdued kind. In 
other words, moderateness is a characteristic of Miss 
Belt's, and it is a rare characteristic in young writers. 
N. Y. Evening Telegram. 
FLATLAND: A ROMANCE OF MANy DIMENSIONS. By 
A Square. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 

This attractive little book willbe eagerly welco 
by the seekers of the fourth dimension. Much of it 
will also be read with amusement, as satire, by those 
who do not appreciate its scientific bearing; or as 
pure nonsense by those who are not searching for 
satire. The assumption of the author is worked out 
with wonderful consistency. Spectator. 
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A MATTER OF TASTE. By George H. Picard. 18mo, 
75 cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 

There can be no question of taste about the make-up 
of this pretty little square book with the novelty of its 
illustrations, six gem-pictures of Venice, where most of 
the story takes place. It adds one more to the inter- 
national novels, but it is unique in its way; slight, 
introducing a few characters, defining them sharply, 
and keeping them consistent with themselves. 

Literary World. 
THe Evevator. By W. D. Howells. 32mo, 40 
cents ; by mail, 48 cents. 

Delightful reading. It is the fourth of a series of 
little plays on characteristic American “institutions.” 
It has been preceded by The Parlor Car, The Sleeping 
Car, and The Register. The Critic. 


Rostyn’s Fortune. By Christian Reid. 12mo, 95 
cents; by mail, $1.05. 

Appir’s HusBAND. 
mail, 25 cents. 

Herpi: HER YEARS OF WANDERING AND LEARNING 
A Story for Children. Translated from the German of 
Johanna Spyri. By Louise Brooks. 12mo, $1.60; by 
mail, $1.73. 

Heidi is but another addition to a long and honor- 
able list of publications intended for the plainest people, 
more especially the young,—publications which are 
urgently needed in this country, unless our simplest 
readers are to confine themselves to trash or nursery 
tales. Beacon. 


THE Mystery OF THE Locks. By E. W. Howe. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Reviewed in this number. 

JitL. By E. A. Dillwyn. 
90 cents. 

A very lively and spirited story, written with a good 
deal of the realism of such authors as Defoe, and 
describing the experiences ofa young lady. . . . 
Extremely interesting and life-like, Spectator. 


THE AUTHOR OF BELTRAFFIO; AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Henry James. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 
Matr: A TALE oF A CARAVAN. By Robert Buchanan. 
I2mo, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents 
WENSLEY; AND OTHER STORIES. 
Quincy. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 
Edmund Quincy's novel of New England life, 
Wensley, has been reprinted in a volume containing 
two of the same author’s shorter stories. The brilliant 
realism of these fictions makes them well worthy of the 
honor, for they deserve a permanent place in Ameri- 
can literature. American Bookseller. 


My 


I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by 


12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 


By Edmund 


Lapy PoKAHONTAS: A TRUE RELATION OF 
VirGintA. Writ by Anas Todkill, Puritan and Pilgrim. 
With notes by John Esten Cooke. 16mo, 95 cents; by 
mail, $1.05. 


TARANTELLA. By Mathilde Blind. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 

Miss Blind’s Tarantella, pathetic as it is, risks no 
comparison with the actual world, Poetic, delicate, 
full of imagination, it is a composition, and not a study 
after nature. The idea of the story is strange and 
fanciful. A German musician, wandering in Sicily, 
discovers a beautiful girl lying, to all appearance, dead 
from the bite of the tarantula. Her companions 
beseech him to play, since only music can awake her ; 
and so well and so long he plays, that the poisoned 
maiden dances herself out of the deadly torpor, and 
dances out of death into life. But this girl he has 
rescued becomes to the poor musician much such a 
companion as the monster he invented was to Frank- 
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enstein. Like some beautiful, baleful fairy she throws 


her perverse enchantment over all his life. 
Literary World. 


Dappy Darwin's Dovecot. By Juliana Horatia 
Ewing. New edition. Illustrated by Randolph Calde- 
cott. Square 12mo, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

Recalls George Eliot in its faithful setting of rustic 
life, as well as in its charming portraiture of a boy 
and a girl. Academy. 


POETRY. 


Lonpon Lyrics. By Frederick Locker. 
parchment, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
THE GRAY MASQUE; AND OTHER Poems. By Mary 

Barker Dodge. 16mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

Americans are often charged with being extrava- 
gant, restless, impatient, and excessive ; but whoever 
takes up the Gray Masque will find repose, uniform 
sweetness, great refinement, and much simplicity. If 
the country is to be judged by such poems, it must be 
a wonderfully happy land, in which there is ample 
leisure for love and quiet meditation. The leading 
poem, from which the Gray Masque is named, is an 
inquiry after love. The answer is :— 

é The power 

That rules the courts above; 

The pulse . . . of heart which makes two beings dear 

To each, and keeps them fond ; 

The strength of souls that claim theirown .. . 

The flame of spirits fused in one 

Till life is but one breath ; 

Though he be warm beneath the sun, 

And she be cold in death. Beacon. 
Herne's Book oF Sones. Translated by Charles G. 

Leland. 18mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 

In this most pleasant-looking little volume the pub- 
lishers reproduce the best work of two of the most ac- 
complished translators of Heine—Sir Theodore Mar- 
tin and Edgar A. Bowring. Poems almost equal in 
number have been chosen from the translations of 
each of these; but wherever both have translated the 
same poem, the better rendering has been selected 
for this edition. The only aggravating circumstance 
is, that one cannot tell who’s who or which is which; 
the names have been left out, and therefore the trans- 
lations remain delightfully anonymous. Critic. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. Reprinted 

from the Original Notes. By Francis T. Palgrave. 
16mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

Keats in a shape for the pocket, and in scrupu- 
lous conformity to the three editions of his work pub- 
lished during his lifetime and under his supervision, 
has hitherto been a desideratum. Mr. F. T. Palgrave 
has undertaken to supply it, and puts out a handy, and 
in the main attractive, little volume of the poetical 
works, each line thrice compared with its several 
originals. N. Y. Evening Post. 


AN IRISH GARLAND. By Sarah M. B. Piatt. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


18mo, 


THEOLOGY. 


A YEAR’s Ministry. By Alexander Maclaren, D. D. 
Sermons. Second Series. 12mo, $1.15; by mail, $1.28, 
The twenty-six sermons of Dr. Maclaren present 
the firstly, secondly, etc., without exception. They are 
level to life’s needs and duties and draw their illustra- 
tions from common life and things. They are forcible, 
positive, warm. There is an earnest soul striving for 
the Christian life and character of those who listen and 
read. They all press toward the living and saving 
Redeemer. Christian Union. 
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REASSURING Hints. By Rev. Henry Footman, M. A. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

The large class of readers who have found so much 
profit in Mr. Drummond's book on Natural Law in 
the pope World, and who, perhaps, may feel in- 
clined to rest where that author lett them, should 
hasten to supplement their acquisitions by mastering 
the contents of the above drochure, which is timely, 
profoundly interesting, and every way important. 

Lhe Churchman. 
THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF PHILOSOPHY. By Josiah 
Royce, Ph. D. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.70. 
The author discusses the ultimate problems of reli- 
gion from a philosophical point of view, not in a tech- 
nical way, but to meet the comprehension of general 
readers. Contrary to the received method of philoso- 
phy, Mr. Royce places the ethical before the theoreti- 
cal, and in considering the doubts of the day, he 
attempts to show that on them may be constructed a 
fundamental doctrine of belief. American Bookseller. 
EcCCLESIOLOGY: A TREATISE ON THE CHURCH AND 
KINGDOM OF GoD ON EARTH. By Edward D. Morris, 
D. D. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

A VOICE FROM THE ORIENT. A Series of Sermons. 
By Mangasar M. Mangasarian. 16mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.12. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


WoMEN, PLUMBERS AND Doctors. By Mrs. H. M. 
Plunkett. 12mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

That anybody is alive seems strange, and that any- 
body is well seems a miracle performed in opposition 
to all the laws of nature. Mrs. Plunkett lays upon 
women the responsibility for this bad state of affairs. 
Women are, or should be, the housekeepers ; and they 
should know the condition of their house cellars and 
drains, and of every pipe, trap, and water-course. She 
makes the broad statement that if women and plumbers 
do their whole sanitary duty, there will be compara- 
tively little occasion for the services of the doctors. 
The book is very lively, very much in earnest, and 
illustrated with many pictures showing the fatal sew- 
age left free by careless plumbers, and carrying fevers 
and death into every part of the house where it is 
permitted to penetrate. Boston Advertiser. 


Firty Soups. By Thomas J. Murray. 16mo, 40 
cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

Gives explicit directions, in plain English, for making 
half a hundred different soups, those that are popular 
as well as those that arefashionable. Technical formu- 
las, used by professional cooks, have been avoided, 
and Murray’s book might be given to an inexperienced 
cook with reasonable hopes of a successful result. 

Beacon. 


THE CARE OF INFANTS: A MANUAL FOR MOTHERS 
AND Nurses. By Sophia Jex-Blake, M.D. 18mo, 
30 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 


SCIENCE. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNET- 
1sM. By Silvanus P. Thompson. 16mo, $1.15; by 
mail, $1.36. 

A PoPpuLaR EXxposITION OF ELEcTRICITY. By M.S. 
Brennan. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 

Mr. Brennan’s summary of information on Elec- 
tricity and Its Discoverers, claims attention for its dis- 
tinctly popular character. In eighteen chapters, en- 
closed within 200 beautifully printed pages, the author 
has attempted, and with a creditable degree of success, 
to give the uninformed reader an accurate knowledge 
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of the essential principles underlying the various 
forms and the successive developments of electricity. 
Mr. Brennan’s style is singularly clear and concise, 
and his book derives nota little of interest and instruc- 
tiveness from the intermingled sketches of the men 
whose names are prominently identified with the 
great discoveries in electricity. Boston Advertiser. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FISHING WITH THE FLY; SKETCHES BY LOVERS OF 
THE ART, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF STANDARD FLIES. 
Collected by Charles F. Orvis and A. Nelson Cheney. 
4to, $2.00; by mail, $2.20. 

POPULAR MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. B 
Maude Gillette Phillips. 2 vols., 8vo, $3.00; by mail, 


3-34- 

If careful research, painstaking industry, and a 
skillful handling of collected material, are to form any 
measure of the merits of a book, there certainly can 
be little doubt as to the value of the two bulky vol- 
umes in which Miss Phillips has given a general sur- 
vey of the historical development of English literature. 
The work is little more than a compilation; but it is a 
most exhaustive compilation of all that is fitted to 
throw into relief, or to give light, shade, or color to the 
life and works of writers who have had a marked 
influence upon English thought. Boston Advertiser. 
ARTISTIC ANATOMY. By Mathias Duval. Translated 

by Frederick E. Fenton, M. R.C.P.E. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.63. 

ORANGE CULTURE. By Rev. I. W. Moore. 
go cents, by mail, $1.00. 

MintnG Camps. By Charles Howard Shinn. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

On TEACHING: ITs ENDS AND MEANS. By Henry 
Calderwood. 16mo, 50 cents; by mail, 58 cents. 

A Stupy OF ORIGINS; OR, THE PROBLEMS OF 
KNOWLEDGE, OF BEING, AND OF Duty. By E. De 
Pressensé, D.D. Second edition. 12mo, $1.15; by 
mail, $1.30. 

DAILY THOUGHTS. 
OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. By his Wife. 
by mail, $1.63. 

Selected from Kingsley’s writings by his wife, and 
cast in the form of a diary, with blanks for each day 
in the year, facing the passages selected not alone 
from the author’s printed works, but from his MS. 
note-books, sermons and letters, At the close of each 
month excerpts for saints’ days, fasts and festivals are 
added. The rubricated rules and titles give a very 
pretty effect to this handsomely printed volume, which 
is well calculated for a gift-book. M.¥Y. Evening Post. 
CONGRESSIONAL GOVERNMENT: A STUDY IN AMERI- 

CAN Poxitics. By Woodrow Wilson. 16mo, 95 cents ; 
by mail, $1.05. 

Reviewed in this number. 

OLD-WORLD QUESTIONS AND NEW-WORLD ANSWERS. 
By Daniel Pidgeon. 12mo, $2.35; by mail, $2.50. 

Many have been the Englishmen to write of America 
and American institutions, but few have done it with 
a truer purpose or better results than Mr. Daniel 
Pidgeon. It was his sole object, it would seem, to 
find out what we have done toward solving the prob- 
lems of machinery, labor, and competition. Not 
fashionable life in town or at the summer resorts is 
here studied, but the life of operatives in manufactur- 
ing towns. Mr. Pidgeon was delighted with most of 
what he saw here, and writes with enthusiasm of the 
better manufacturing establishments he visited. C7r7tic. 


LETTERS TO Guy. By Lady Barker. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 


16mo, 


12mo, 


SELECTED FROM THE WRITINGS 
16mo, $1.50; 
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SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


1940 The Wearing of the Green, Basil. 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents. 
1941 Tumbledown Farm. Alan Muir, 9g cents; by mail, ro cents. 
1942 From Post to Finish. A Racing Romance, Hawley Smart, 18 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
1943 As Avon Flows. Henry Scott Vince. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
1944 Diana of the Crossways, George Meredith. g cents ; by mail, 10 
cents, 
1945 The House on the Moor, 
cents, 
1946 At Any Cost. Edward Garrett, 9 cents; by mail 10 cents, 
1947 The Lottery of Life. A Story of New York Twenty Years Ago. 
John Brougham. 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents, 
1948 That Terrible Man. W.E, Norris, The Princess Dagomar of 
Poland. Heinrich Felbermann. 9g cents; by mail, 1o cents. 
1949 John, A Love Story. Mrs, Oliphant. 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents, 
1g50 A Good Hater. Frederick Boyle. 18 cents; by mau, 20 cents, 
1951 Within the Clasp. A Story of the Yorkshire Jet-hunters, J. 
Berwick Harwood. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
1952 Under Which King? Compton Reade. 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents, 
1953 Ropes of Sand, R. E, Francillon. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
1954 Tie and Trick. Hawley Smart. 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
1955 The Mysterious Hunter; or, The Man of Deach, Capt. L. C. 
Carleton, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
1956 Miss Bretherton. Mrs. Humphry Ward. 9g cents ; by mail, ro 
cents. 
1957 Phyllis’ Probation. By the author of His Wedded Wife. 9 cents ; 
by mail, 10 cents. 
1958 The Bride of Lammermoor, Sir Walter Scott. 18 cents ; by mail, 
20 cents. 
1959 Lucy Crofton. Mrs, Oliphant. g cents ; by mail, ro cents. 
1960 The Crime of Christmas Day. By the author of My Ducats and 
My Daughter. g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 
1961 George Christy ; or, The Fortunesof a Minstrel. Tony Pastor, 18 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
1962 Castle Dangerous, Sir Walter Scott. 9g cents; by mail, 10 cents, 
1963 Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland of Sunnyside. 
Mrs, Oliphant, 18 cents; by mail 20 cents. 
1964 The Surgeon’s Daughter. Sir Walter Scott. g cents; by mail, 10 
cents 
1965 ‘he Dead Man’s Secret ; or, The Adventures of a Medical Student, 
Dr. Jupiter Paeon, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
1966 Led Astray; or, La Petite Comtesse. Octave Feuillet. 
by mail, 10 cents, 
1967 The Southern Star; or, The Diamond Land. Jules Verne. 18 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 


SEASIDE LIBRARY, POCKET EDITION. 


Alan Muir, 
Henry Scott Vince. 


Mrs. Oliphant. 18 cents; by mail, 2c 


9 cents ; 


g cents; by mail, 1o cents. 
18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
Hawley Smart, 18 


346 Tumbledown Farm. 

347 As Avon Flows. 

348 From Post to Finish: A Racing Romance, 
cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

349 The T'wo Admirals: A Tale of the Sea. 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

350 Diana of the Crossways. 
cents, 

351 The House on the Moor, 
cents, 

352 At Any Cost. Edward Garrett. 

353 The Black Dwarf, and A Legend of Montrose. 
18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

354 The Lottery of Life: A Story of New York Twenty Years Ago, 
John Brougham, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

355 That Terrible Man. W.E. Norris. The Princess Dagomar of 
Poland, Heinrich Feltermann, 9g cents ; by mail, ro cents, 

356 A Good Hater. Frederick Boyle. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

357 John. Mrs. Oliphant. 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

358 Within the Clasp. J. Berwick Harwood. 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents. 

359 The Water Witch. J. Fenimore Cooper. 
cents, 

360 Ropes of Sand. R. E. Francillon. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

361 The Red Rover: A Tale of the Sea. J. Fenimore Cooper. 18 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

362 The Bride of Lammermoor. 
20 cents, 

363 The Surgeon’s Daughter. 
cents. 

365 George Christy; or, The Fortunes of a Minstrel. 
18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

366 The Mysterious Hunter; or, The Man of Death. Captain L, C. 
Carleton, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 

367 Tie and Trick. Hawley Smart. 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 


J. Fenimore Cooper, 18 
George Meredith. g cents; by mail, ro 
Mrs. Oliphant. 18 cents; by mail, 20 


9 cents; by mail, ro cents, 
Sir Walter Scott. 


18 cents; by mail, 20 


Sir Walter Scott. 18 cents; by mail, 


Sir Walter Scott. 9g cents; by mail, 10 


Tony Pastor, 
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368 The Southern Star; or, The Diamond Land, Jules Verne. 18 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents, 

369 Miss Bretherton. Mrs. Humphry Ward. 9 cents; by mail, 10 
cents. 

370 Lucy Crofton, Mrs, Oliphant. g cents; by fhail, 10 cents, 

371 Margaret Maitland. Mrs, Oliphant. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 

372 Phyllis’ Probation, By the author of His Wedded Wife. 9 cents ; 
by mail, 10 cents, 

373 Wing and Wing. J. Fenimore Cooper. 
cents, 

374 The Dead Man’s Secret; or, The Adventures of a Medical Stu- 
dent. Dr. Jupiter Paeon, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 

375 A Ride to Khiva. Captain Fred Burnaby. 18 cents; by mail, 
20 cents. 

376 The Crime of Christmas Day. By the author of My Ducats and 
My Daughter. g cents; by mail, 10 cents, 

377 aie Hepburn: A Story of the Scottish Reformation. 
Oliphant, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

378 Homeward Bound; or, The Chase: A tale of the sea. J. Feni- 
more Cooper. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

379 Home as Found; Sequel to Homeward Bound. J. Fenimore 
Cooper. 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents, 

380 Wyandotte; or, The Hutted Knoll, J. Fenimore Cooper, 18 
cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

381 The Red Cardinal, Frances Elliot. g cents; by mail, ro cents. 

382 Three Sisters; or, Sketches of a Highly Original Family. Elsa 
D’Esterre-Keeling. g cents; by mail, ro cents, 

383 Introduced to Society. Hamilton Aidé. 9g cents; 
cents. 

384 On Horseback Through Asia Minor, Captain Fred Burnaby. 18 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

385 The Headsman; or, The Abbaye Des Vignerons. J, Fenimore 
Cooper. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 

386 Led Astray; or, La Petite Comtesse, Octave Feuillet. 9 cents; 
by mail, 10 cents. 

387 The Secret of the Cliffs. 
20 cents. 

388 Addie’s Husband; or, Through Clouds to Sunshine. 
author of Love or Lance, g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

389 Ichabod. Bertha Thomas, 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 


18 cents; by mail, 20 


Mrs. 


by mail, 10 


Charlotte French, 18 cents; by mail, 


By the 
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The Duchess. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
Rev. C, H. Davies, D.D. 18 cents; by mail, 


451 Doris. 


452 Mystic London. 
20 cents, 


453 Black Poodle, and Other Tales, 
20 cents. 


454 The Golden Dog. C. Kirby. 36cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

455 Pearls of the Faith. Edwin Arnold. 14 cents; by mail, 15 cents. 
456 Judith Shakespeare. William Black. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
457 Pope’s Poems. 27 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 


458 Sunshine and Roses. Bertha M. Clay. 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents, 


459 John Bull and His Daughters. 
460 Galaski. George Middleton Bayne. 
461 Socialism. 9g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 
492 Dark Days. Hugh Conway. 14 cents; by mail, 15 cents. 
463 Deerslayers. J. Fenimore Cooper, 27 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 
464 Two Years Before the Mast. R.H. Dana, Jr, 18 cents; by mail, 
20 cents, 
465 Earl’s Atonement. Bertha M. Clay. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
466 Under the Will. Mary Cecil Hay. 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents, 
467 The Prairie. J. Fenimore Cooper, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
468 The Count of Talavera, J. Van Lennep, 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents. 


469 The Chase, 


F. Anstey. 18 cents; by mail, 


18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 


Jules Lermina, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

470 Vic. A, Benrimo, 14 cents; by mail, 15 cents. 

471 The Pioneer. J. Fenimore Cooper, 23 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 
472 Indian Song of Songs. Edwin Arnold. g cents; by mail, 10 cents, 
473 Christmas Stories. Harriet Farley. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


474 A Women’s Temptation, Bertha M. Clay. 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents, 


475 A Sheep in Wolt’s Clothing. C. Debans, 
cents. 


476 Love Works Wonders, Bertha M. Clay. 
cents. 


477 A Week in Killarney. The Duchess, g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 


478 Tartarin of Tarascon. Alphonse Daudet. 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents, 


479 Mrs. Browning’s Poems, 32 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 

480 Alice’s Adventures. Lewis Carroll. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
481 Through the Looking-Glass. Carroll. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
482 Longfellow’s Poems. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


18 cents; by mail, 20 


18 cents; by mail, 20 
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483 The Child Hunters. 14 cents; by mail, 15 cents. 


484 The Two Admirals. J. Fenimore Cooper. 18 cents ; by mail, 20 
cents, 


485 My Roses. L. Virginia French. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

486 History of the French Revolution. Thomas Carlyle. 2 Parts. 
Each, 23 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

487 Moore’s Poems. 36 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


488 The Water Witch. Fenimore Cooper. 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents. 


489 Bride of Lammermoor, Sir Walter Scott. 
cents. 
490 The Black Dwarf. Sir Walter Scott. 9g cents; by mail, ro cents. 


491 Red Rover. J. Fenimore Cooper. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
492 Castle Dangerous. Sir Walter Scott. 14 cents; by mail, 15 cents. 


493 Legend of Montrose, Sir Walter Scott. 14 cents; by mail, 15 
cents. 


494 Past and Present, Thomas Carlyle. 


495 The Surgeon’s Daughter. 
ro cents. 


496 Woman’s Trials. T.S. Arthur. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents 
497 Sesame and Lilies. John Ruskin, 9 cents; by mail, rocents, 
498 Dryden’s Poems, 27 cents; by mail, 30 cents, 


499 The Heart of Midlothian. Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
mail, 30 cents. 


500 The Diamond Necklace; and Mirabeau. 
mail, 15 cents. 


sor The Pilot. J. Fenimore Cooper. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

503 Chartism, Thomas Carlyle. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 

504 Fortunes of Nigel. Sir Walter Scott. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
505 Crown of Wild Olives. John Ruskin, 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 


506 Wing and Wing. J. Fenimore Cooper. 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents, 


507 The Two Wives, T.S. Arthur, 14 cents ; by mail, 15 cents. 
508 Sartor Resartus, Thomas Carlyle. 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents, 


509 Peveril of the Peak. Sir Walter Scott. 27 cents; by mail, 30 
cents, 


510 Ethics of the Dust. John Ruskin, g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 
511 Hood’s Poems. 27 cents; by mail, 30 cents, 
512 Wyandotte. J. Fenimore Cooper. 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 


513 Men, Women, and Lovers. Edith Simcox. 18 cents ; by mail, 20 
cents. 


514 Early Kings of Norway. Thomas Carlyle. 
20 cents, 


515 The Pirate. Sir Walter Scott. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 

516 Queen of the Air. John Ruskin. g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 
517 Heidenmaur. J. Fenimore Cooper. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 
518 Married Life. T.S. Arthur, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
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442 Tie and Trick. Hawley Smart. 15 cents ; by mail, 17 cents. 

444 The Wearing of the Green. Basil. 15 cents ; by mail, 17 cents. 

446 The Crime of Christmas Day. gcents; by mail, 10 cents, 

447 The White Witch. 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents, 

448 Ichabod. Bertha Thomas. 12 cents; by mail, 14 cents. 

449 George Eliot’s Life. J. W. Cross. Vol. I. 12 cents; by mail, 14 
cents, 

450 George Eliot’s Life. 
14 cents, 

451 George Eliot’s Life. J. W. Cross. Vol. III. 
14 cents, 

452 Great Porter Square. 
cents. 


18 cents; by mail, 20 


18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents, 
Sir Walter Scott. g cents; by mail, 


27 cents; by 


Carlyle. 14 cents; by 


18 cents; by mail, 


J. W.Cross. Vol. II. 12 cents; by mail, 
12 cents; by mail, 


B. L. Farjeon, 15 cents; by mail, 17 


OUR BOOK STORE. 


The effectual attraction to our bookstore is the way 
we sell. We buy as low as we can, and sell at a small 
That's the whole of it. 


No haggling. No deviation from 


profit. No trying to get some- 
body else’s price. 
the mark on the fly-leaf. 

It is a bookstore in which prices are systematically 
fair; and whichis almost never undersold. Fair trade 
is just as practicable, just as easy, in books as in other 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Philadelphia. 


merchandise. 
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The Only Complete Editions. 


The ‘NEW POPULAR EDITION” of 


PRESCOTTS. WorRKS 


Printed from the plates of the New Revised Edition, with the author’s 
latest corrections and additions, Edited by J. Fosrer Kirk. 


History of Ferdinand and Isabella. 3 vols. 
History of the Conquest of Mexico. 3 vols. 
History of the Conquest of Peru. 2 vols. 
History of the Reign of Philip II. 3 vols. 
History of the Reign of Charles V. 3 vols. 
Prescott’s Miscellaneous Essays. _ 1 vol. 
Life of Prescott, by GEORGE TICKNOR. 


Price per volume, in new style of cloth binding, $1.50. 


THE NEW REVISED EDITION OF 


PRESCOTTS WorRKS 


With the author's latest corrections and additions. 


Edited by J. Foster Kirk. In fifteen volumes. 


The edition is illustrated with maps, plates and 
portraits. 


Price per volume, 12mo, in fine English cloth, with 
blackand gold ornamentation, $2.00; library sheep, 
$2.50; half calf, gilt back, $3.50. 


“The typography, indeed the entire mechanical execution, of these 
books, is exquisite, and we unhesitatingly pronounce the series not only 
the best edition of Prescott’s Works ever published, but one of the 
handsomest set of books the American press has given us,”’"— Boston 


| Journail, 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., Publishers, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


New Speeches and Dialogues. 
For Young Children, 
Exhibition Reciter. 
For Very Little Children, 
Juvenile Speaker. 

For Very Little Boys and Girls. By Mrs. Russert KavANAUGH. 
Price of each, in paper covers, 30 cts. Bound in boards, each, 50 cts. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


DICK & FITZGERALD, 
P. O. Box 298s. New York. 


Send for Catalogue of Books on Amusements, Recitations, Readings, 
Dialogues, Games and Popular Information. 
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Who Wrote “THE BUNTLING BALL”? 


A GR/AECO-AMERICAN PLAY. 


A KEEN SATIRE ON SOCIETY. 


By one of the most brilliant and well known of living writers. Illustrated by C, D, Wetpon, 


A new edition just ready. Nearly the whole edition already ordered. Sixth thousand in press. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: 
“J began reading ‘THE BUNTLING BALL,’ meaning to take but 


a taste of it, and never stopped until I had finished it, It is ingenious, 
witty, fluent and wholesome. I should like to know who the author is.” 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE: 


“TI guess James Russell Lowell wrote ‘THE BUNTLING BALL.’”’ 


H. H. BOYESEN : 


“A most delightful satire. It could only have been written by a 
classical scholar well versed in modern and ancient lore.” 





EDWARD EVERETT HALE: 


“ We read it aloud. I cannot tell how much pleasure it gave me, It 
is very bright and clever. We, who know the best work of our recent 
Harvard graduates, have no question here as to the author. The illus- 
trations are perfect.”’ 


W. A. CROFFUT: 


“« Have read it with keen pleasure. The binding is delightful to hand 


and eye.” 
. EDGAR FAWCETT: 


“‘Certainly a most sprightly work. Its absurdity gave me more 
than one hearty laugh. H.H. Boyesen possibly wrote it, he is such a 
good Greek scholar.”’ 


WHO WROTE IT? 


A PUZZLE TO THE CRITICS, 


A DELIGHT TO ALL. 


H. H. Boyesen guesses 
Edgar Fawcett guesses 
Wm. A, Hammond guesses 
ay Habberton guesses 

. A. Croffut guesses 
Col. John Hay guesses 
Brander Matthews guesses 
iF R. McKay guesses 


Edg: 


h Billings guesses 
on, S, S, Cox guesses 
Rossiter Johnson guesses 
Alfred Ayres guesses 


ss 


THE FIRST 200 “‘ GUESSES ” 


at the author of the Greco-American play, THE 
BUNTLING BALL, will indicate how difficult it is 
to determine the author of a book by what the 
critics call the ‘“ Internal Evidence.”” Among 
the guessers are many of the most prominent 
critics and authors of the day. . 

We give below the names of the persons men- 
tioned as the author by the first two hundred 

esses which have come to hand. The num- 

r of times each name has been mentioned is 
indicated by the figure following each name : 


Robert Grant, 30/George W. Curtis, 
H. C. Bunner, 19 George A. Baker, 
W. A. Croffut, 14 Edw. Everett Hale 
Edgar Faweett, 14/E, J, Wheeler, 

H. Guy Carleton, 11\A, C. Swinburne, 
Wn. Allen Butler, 9 H. Seaman, 
Oliver W. Holmes, 4 Frank Saltus, 
W.S. Gilbert, 4 H. H. Boyesen, 
Bret Harte, 4, Brander Matthews, 
E. C. Stedman, 4,R. K. Munkittrick, 
T. DeWitt Talmage, 4 J.C. Goldsmith, 
Orpheus C. Kerr, 3|G. A. Townsend, 
A. W. Tourgee, 3) Theodore Tilton, 

ohn Hay, 3 

.R. Lowell, 3 

. D. Howells, 3 


The following have been named once 
each: S.S. Cox, R. H. Stoddard, Oscar 
Wilde, John G, Saxe, G. P. Lathrop, 
Joaquin Miller, Geo. Jones, of NV. YF. 
Zimes, John G. Whittier, Rossiter John- 
son, Edwin Arnold, Josh Billings, Richard 
Grant White, Mrs. Corbett, Mary Mapes 
Dodge, Mrs. B, N. Harrison, Helen ‘ad 
Cone, Mrs. Pitman, d; G. Holland, J. T. 
Trowbridge, Joseph Cook, John Habber- 
ton, F. B. Herzog, John Winslow, G. P. 
Upton, W. H. Bishop, Charles Nordhoff, 
Marquis De Leuville, Ed. W. Kingsbury, 
Geo. H. Davis, H. Van Stanwood, G. oe 
Lanigan, J. V. Pritchard, Thos. Wharton, 
A. E. Lancaster, H. A. Beers, E. P. 
Thwing, W. R. Sperry, Prof. Wilkinson, 
Edw. S. Martin, W. M. Ried, 


Slow wr wre nnnnn ww 


~ 


4° 


Robert Grant, 
H. H. Boyesen, 


W.A 
H, C. Bunner, 
E. C. Stedman, 
Robert Grant, 
B. Matthews, 


Ed's of “ Life,” 
Robert Grant, 
H. C. Bunner, 


and adds: 
and adds: 
and adds: 
and adds: 
and adds: 
and adds; 
and adds: 
and adds : 
and adds: 
and adds: 
and adds: 
and adds: 


ar Fawcett, 
. Croffut, 


heus C. Kerr, 


Globe, Boston. 

Post, Hartford. 

Press, Philadelphia, 
Dispatch, Pittsburgh. 
Telegram, New York. 
Inter Ocean, Chicago. 
Examiner, New York. 
Independent, New York. 


Herald and Presbyter, Cincin. 


Graphic, New York. 

Mail, Toronto, 
Congregationalist, Boston. 
Chronicle, San Francisco. 
Palladium, New Haven. 
Texas Siftings, New York. 
Occident, San Francisco. 
News, Indianapolis, 

Post, Detroit. 

Advocate, Pittsburgh, 
Journal, Tremont. 

Blade, Toledo. 


CASH OFFER OF 


for correctly naming the author. 
of the author must be written on the BLANK 


“A most delightful satire by a classical scholar.”’ 
“It gave me more than one hearty laugh.” 

“One of the cleverest satires 1 ever read.” 

“ The several classes have been carefully studied.”” 
“ Have read it with keen pleasure ; delightfully bound.” 
‘* A masterpiece of wit and versification.” 

“ Neat in its rhyming; pungent in its satire.” 

“ An exquisite array of verse.”” 

* The satire is really clever.” 

“ Full of vivacity and of rich and dainty words.” 
“ Exhibits a wonderful command of versification.”’ 
“ Its satire is delicate; its verse gracetul.’’ 


“Tt will be enjoyed immensely by every one.”” 
“The writer has music in his soul.” 

“ One of the most amusing of books.,”’ 

“The brochure is clear; the illustrations capital.” 
“ As a social satire it deserves a high place.” 
“A pungent rhythmical burlesque.” 

“Tt abounds in audacious puns and merry quips. 
“It is graphic and pungent.” 

“ We read it with no little pleasure.’’ 

“ The choruses show cleverness and versatility.” 
“ The satire is certainly very effective.”’ 

“ Adroit and witty. It is very keen,” 

“ Bright and humorous ; cleverly illustrated.” 

“ Undeniably clever ; there are many brilliant rhymes.” 
“A sprightly work,” 

“ The reading is sure to provoke a laugh.” 

“* Graphically illustrated, richly bound.” 

** A remarkably bright and laughable satire.” 

“ A genuine satire well written.”’ 

“ There is real merit in the book.”’ 

‘* A bright and clever poem in dramatic form.” 


The name 


$1,000 


inserted in every book opposite the title-page, and detached and for- 
warded to the publishers. 


FOR SALE BY 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 
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‘ Reasonable Apprehension.” : 





REASSURING HINTS, 


By the Rev. HENRY FOOTMAN, M.A. 


“He makes it plain that the choice is ‘God or no God,’ ‘Man or no Man,’ The theory of unbelief destroys manhood as well as Deity.’’ 


— The Church. 


“* We cannot imagine a more timely publication.””— 7he Church Standard. 
“*, . . Most earnestly do we trust that at least every clergyman and every student of theology will buy this book and make its contents his own. 
With its matter well digested, he has at hand a complete armory of weapons with which to worst the most powerful infidel.”"— Church Press. 


**, . . It would be hard to sum up the modern argument agaznst divine design in creation, we think, more forcibly than Mr. Footman manages 


it.”"— The Spectator. 


« . , . Deserves great praise for clearness, vigor and honesty.”"— Zhe Athenaeum, 


** A contribution of solid value to apologetic literature.””— 7he Literary Churchman. 


“It is a great relief to turn to the pure, nervous, gentlemanlike English of this volume.’’—Church Bells. 


“One of the most useful and able exposures and refutations of modern infidelity and atheism we have seen.’’— The National Church. 


«‘ The Reassuring Hints are the pleasantest reading on what are otherwise dry topics, that we have come across,’’"— The Church Review. 


“Calculated to make the most desultory reader pause.”— Zhe Clergyman’s Magazine. 

“ The large class of readers who have found so much profit in Mr. Drummond’s book on ‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,’ and who, 
perhaps, may feel inclined to rest where that author left them, should hasten to supplement their acquisitions by mastering the contents of the 
above 4rochure, which is timely, profoundly interesting, and every way important,’’— Zhe Churchman, 


“A calm, mighty, overwhelming grapple with the boldest and most dangerous Agnosticism.”—C, H. Balsbaugh. 


Fifth Edition. 12mo, cloth. 173 pp. Price, $1.00. 


New Books 
for Young People. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S ENGLAND. 


By Lapy CALtcotr. With 36 illustrations, Elegantly 
printed and bound in red cloth, giving in concise 
and easy language all the essential facts of English 
History for Young People. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S FRANCE. 
On the plan of Little Arthur’s England, and bound in 
uniform style. 1I2mo, $1.25. 


“‘ Exceptionally fitted to interest and instruct young 
people.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


HINTS TO OUR BOYS. 
By A. J. SYMINGTON ; with an introduction by Lyman 
Abbott, D.D. Square 16mo, 75 cents. 


“No book of an equal number of pages, outside of 
the Bible, contains wiser advice and counsel for the 
boys of America than this.”"—/Journal of Education. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, New York. 


The New 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
Philadelphia. 


A FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 

is designed to meet the need and 
desire for more thorough education. 
The instruction is under the charge 
of graduates of Wellesley College. 
Three new departments to be added 
this year—Academic, Grammar, and 
Kindergarten, so as to provide for 
scholars of all ages. In the two 
last-named departments, little boys 
received as day pupils. 


For circulars, send to 


Miss Elizabeth B. Root, 
2027 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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We sell by the quire at ream prices, | 


and envelopes at thousand prices. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


FIRE INSURANCE 


Spring Garden Insurance Co., 


431 Walnut Street. 


ORGANIZED 1835. 
Capital 


| Reserve for all Liabilities 


Two grades of papers we always | 
have ; beyond these two the stock is | 


liable to frequent change. 


The two | 


are: first, a common paper as good | 


as nine out of ten are willing to pay 


for, known with us as WANAMAKER; | 


second, the finest paper we know of, 
known as WANAMAKER BEsT. 
former is white or cream, ruled or 
unruled, commercial or octavo; 9 or 
10 cents a quire, 10 cents a pack for 
envelopes. WANAMAKER BEST is 


made with several kinds of surface, | 


laid or wove, several tints, of all the 
sizes of sheet and envelope in use; 


in forty different phases; 13 to 20|  *. ' : we : 
| cations are simple, its policies plain 


cents a quire and pack. 


Itsometimes happens that writing- 
papers and envelopes somehow get 
out of gear with the market and 
come to us at half or three-quarters 
value. 


of papers at 5 cents a quire, and 


The | 


For the past few weeks, for | 
example, we have had a succession | 


Net Surplus 


Cash Assets, January 1, 1884 


DIRECTORS. 
S. Fisher Corlies, 
Jesse Lee, 
George W. Hall, 
amuel C. Huey, Francis W. Kennedy, 
David Woelpper, Samuel B. Huey, 
George D, Krumbhaar. 


NELSON F. EVANS, President. 
JACOB E, PETERSON, Secretary. 


Remember that The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York 
is the oldest Life Insurance Com- 
pany in this country and the largest 
in the world; that its assets now 
exceed One Hundred and One Mil- 
lions of Dollars; that its rates of 
premiums are lower than those of 


Nelson F, Evans, 
W. G. Warden, 
an E. Graeff, 


| any other company ; that its appli- 


and liberal, that its General Agents, 
Messrs. Bates and Lambert, Chest- 
nut and Tenth Streets, Philadelphia, 


_will be happy to furnish any addi- 





envelopes even lower, some of them | 
quite as good as we commonly sell | 


for twice the money. Generally 
there is something in the paper itself 


that throws it out of the market, | 


something many people are indif- | 


ferent to; for we do not buy a paper 
that nobody wants. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


tional information to persons desir- 
ing Life Insurance. 
SPENCERIAN STEEL PENS 
AND 
WRITING FLUID 


Are the best for correspondence and 
commercial use. 


Sample card of Pens, 20 different numbers, 


| suited to every style of writing, sent for trial, 
| POSTPAID, on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 





Ask for card number 11. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


753 and 755 Broapway, New York. 
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MARCUS WARD'S 
Easter 
and Birthday Cards. 


New designs for 


1885 


are now ready. 


| 








Issued on the first of every 
month, 


THE CATERER 


and 


Vols. I. and II, Nos. 1 to 13, and 


13 to 24, inclusive, handsomely | 
| family, and is a welcome guest at thou- 


bound in cloth, can be had of 


JOHN WANAMAKER, | 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Single copies for sale, and subscriptions 
received, 





| One 





The Leading Newspaper of Pennsylvania. 
By universal recognition it now stands at the head in all that makes 
a complete, general and family newspaper. 
Foremost in Enterprise. 
Fullest in Home News. 
Unequalled in Special Dispatches. 
Brightest in Correspondence. 
Complete in Everything. 


Try it for one Month. Specimen Copies sent Free. . 


Book Days, MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 


The Press (Daily, except Sunday), 50 cents a Month. The Press 
(Daily, including Sunday), 65 cents a Month. The Weekly Press, 
Ten, $1.00. 


Adaress, Tue Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ONE CENT. 


| The North American, 


Republican Morning Paper. 


Associated Press News and Special Service. 


Served by Carriers 6 cents a week. 
By mail, 25 cents a month. 
The North American, 

7o1 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 





EVENING CALL. 
| A Family Newspaper. 


Every issue of THe CAL contains, 


Household Magazine. not only all the telegraphic and local 
| news of the day, but literary miscellany 
| of interest to every member of the house- 


_ hold. 


Tue Ca. is a newspaper for the 


sands of firesides. 
ROBERT S. DAVIS, 
Proprietor, 
26 South Seventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Specimen copies free. 
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D. LOTHROP & COMPANY. 





NEW BOOKS. 


WITHIN THE SHADOW. Py Dorotrny Hotroyp, 
$1.25. ** The most Y soca book of the year.” 


to be ready in Yr a? a 
PINI 


Second edition 


iN OF THE PRESS. 


1zmo, cloth, ; THE EVOLUTION OF DODD. By Wirtram Haney aa. (In 


“ The plot is magna yet not improbable, the character drawing | 


strong and vigorous, the story throughout one of brilliancy and power.”’ 


“The book cannot help making a sensation.”’"—Boston Transcript. 


“The author is an original and vigorous writer, and at once takes | 


rank with the best writers of American fiction,’’— Toledo Journal. 


**A story of such brilliancy and power as to at once entitle its | 


author to recognition as a writer of hign ability.”"—/ournal-Press, St. 

Cloud. 

“The author has skill in invention with the purest sentiment and 
good natural style.’’—Boston Globe. 

INTERRUPTED, Pansy’s new story, will be ready in a few days. 
It has all the charm of this most popular author’s fascinating style, 
grown riper each year, and possessing more of the peculiar power 
by which she adapts herself to her varied audience. More than a 
hundred thousand of Pansy’s books are sold every year, Extra 
cloth. 12mo, $1.50. 

MONEY IN POLITICS. By Hon. J. K. Urron, late Assistant 
Secretary of the United States Treasury. Extra cloth, gilt top. 
r2mo, $1.25. This volume presents a complete history of money, 
or the circul: iting medium, in the United States, from the colonial 
days to the present time. Mr. Edward Atkinson, in his introduc- 
tion, pronounces it the most valuable work of the kind yet pub- 
lished. 

THE GRAY MASQUE AND OTHER POEMS. By Mary 
Barker DovGe. §1.25. The reputation of this author has been 
already made. Her name will be recognized in connection with 
some of the choicest bits of poetry contributed to periodical litera- 
ture in recent years, such as Indian Summer, My Baby, ‘The 
Frozen Crew, etc, all of which, and many new poems of equal 
excellence, are offered to the public in this unusually attractive 
volume 

THE ARNOLD BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by his daughters. 
With an autograph introductory poem by Edwin Arnold, and 
choice quotations from his poems for every day, ‘he many 
admirers of the Light of Asia will gladly welcome this graceful 
souvenir of the author, which is handsomely illustrated and 
daintily finished. $1.25 : 

LIFE OF REV. WARREN H. CUDWORTH. 
380 pp. $1.50. A simole and remarkably interesting biography 
of one of the most useful and saintly of Christian men. It will be 
welcomed and read with satisfaction by all who knew this earnest, 
noble minister of the gospel; 
will be full of suggestive thoughts, 


By his sister. 


MARGARET SIDNEY’S 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND HOW THEY GREW. §r: 50. 

“* A charming work. ; The home scenes in which these little 
Peppers are engaged are capitally described. Will find promi- 
nent place among the higher class of juvenile presentation books.” 
—Religious Herald. 

* One of the best told tales given to the children for some time. ‘ 
The perfect reproduction of child lite in its minutest phases catches 
one’s attention at once.”"—Chrtstian Advocate 

* A good book to place in the hands of every 
cago Inter-Ocean, 

SO AS BY FIRE, §1.25. 
** Will be hailed with eager delight, 
Christian Observer. 
An admirable Sunday-school book.”—Arkansas Evangel 
“ We have followed with intense interest the story of David Folsom. 
A man poor, friendless, and addicted to drink ; the 
influence of little Cricket; . . the faithful care of Aunt Phebe ; 
all steps by which he climbed to higher manhood.”— Woman at Work. 
WHO TOLD IT TO ME. Double chromo cover, fully illustrated, 
$1.25. Extra cloth binding, $1.75. 


boy and girl.’’—Cz&i- 


and found well worth reading.”’"— 


and to those who never saw him, it ! 


press.) Extra cloth, r2mo, $1.00. This remarkable is 
destined to create as great a stir, in its way, as Ginx’s Baby, 
although written in an entirely different style. It treats of phases 
of young life as seen through the spectacles of a keen-eyed man, 
sharp enough to let none of the intricacies of the newer systems ot 
education evade him. It should be read by every parent. teacher, 
and public school officer in this or any other country. While for 
pure amusement in watching Dodd’s evolution, it is one of the 
richest books of the season. 

BACCALAUREATE SERMONS. By Rev. A. P. Pgasopy, D.D., 
LL.D. 12mo, $1.25. ‘The sermons contained in this volume, 
delivered before the graduating classes of Harvard University, it is 
safe to say, are not excelled by any productions of their kind, 
They are not only rarely appropriate, as discourses addressed to 
educated young men up>n the threshold of active life, but are 
models of logical thought and graceful rhetoric worthy the study 
of all ministers, 

IN CASE OF ACCIDENT. By Dr. D. A. Sarcenr. Illustrated. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. rice, 60 cents. This little hand-book 
is worth its weight in gold. and should be found on the most con- 
venient shelf of every family library. ‘The author is connected 
with the Harvard College gymnasium, and the contents of the 
volume are made up of practical talks delivered before tne ladies’ 
class of the gymnasium. His aim is to give such practical informa- 
tion as will aid to self-preservation in times of danger, and to teach 
a few of the simplest methods of meeting the common accidents and 
emergencies of life. The illustrations are numerous and excellent. 

RED LETTER STORIES, Price, 60 cents. Madame Johanna 
Spyri is pronounced by competent critics the best living German 
writer for children. Miss Lucy Wheelock, of the Chauncy Hall 
School, Boston, has gracefully translated some of her most charm- 
ing tales, under the above title. This delightiul volume, prettily 
bound and illustrated, is one of the best selling books of the season. 

HOW SUCCESS IS WON. (Little Biographies. Third Series.) 
By Mrs. Saran K,. Botton. Price, $1.0. This is the best of the 
recent books of this popular class of biography ; all its ‘* success- 
ful men’’ are Americans, and with two or three exceptions they 
are living and in the full tide of business and power. In each case, 
the facts have been furnished to the author by the subject of the 
biography, or by family friends ; and Mrs, Bolton has chosen from 
this authentic material those incidents which most fully illustrate the 
successive steps, and the ruling principles, by which success has 
been gained. A portrait accompanies each biography. 

LIF? UP YOUR HEARTS. 25 cents. Helpful thoughts for over- 
coming the world, compiled and arranged by Rosk Portsr. A 
vest pocket volume, in dainty, flexible covers, printed in sepia. 
Bound in red cloth, 


BOOKS. 
THE PETTIBONE NAME. $1.2 

“Tt ought to attract wide attention — the simplicity of its style, 
and the vigor and originality of its treatment.”—Chicago Herald. 

“This is a capital story illustrating New England lite.”’"—Jnter- 
Ocean, Chicago 

“The characters of the story seem all to be studies from life.”— 
Boston Post. 

** To be commended to readers for excellent delineations, sparkling 
style, bright incidents and genuine interest.’’—- The Watchman. 

‘The book is in every way well done.”’—/dlustrated Christian 
Weekly. 

HAL? YEAR AT BRONCKTON. $1.25. 

A live boy writes: ‘*This is about the best book that ever was 
written or ever can b-.”’ 

«This bright and earnest story ought to go into the hands of every 
boy who is old enough to be subjected to the temptations of school life. ’’ 
WHAT THE SEVEN DID. Quarto, board cover, designed by J. 

Wells Champney, $1.75. Extra cloth, $2.25. 
THE GOLDEN WEST. Quarto, board cover, $1.75. 
binding, $2.25. 


Extra cloth 


POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. 


Each volume 12mo, illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


DICKENS, CHARLES. By Puese A. HANArorp. 
FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN: His Struggles and Triumphs. 
EREMIAH CHAPLIN 


By Rev. 
His Life and Editorial Success. By WiLL1AM 


By E. E. 


GREELEY. HORACE: 
L. Cornett, D.D. 
GARFIELD, JAMES A. 
illustrations, 
LONGFELLOW, HENRY W. 
LAWRENCE, AMOS: Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence, 


Brown. 
By W. Stoane Kennepy. 


By his son, Witittam R, Lawrence, M.D. 
LINCOLN, ABRAHAM: His Life and Public Services. 
A. HANAForD, 
LIVINGSTONE, DAVID (Life and Explorations of). 
Roperts. 


3y PHEepe 


By Joun S. 


Steel portrait and 


NELSON, LORD, By Rosert Soutney. 

PUTNAM, ISRAEL: Major-general in the Continental Army. 
I. N. Tarsox, With maps, 

PEABODY, GEORGE: His Life and Princely Benevolence. 
Puese A. HANAFORD. 

SUMNER, CHARLES. By J. and J. D, Cuaptiin. 
tion by Hon, WittiamM CLAPLIN. 

TAYLOR, BAYARD: His Life, I'ravels and Literary Career, 
Russet H. Conwe.u. 

WHITTIER, JOHN G. 

WEBSTER, DANIEL: 
varp, D_D. 

WILSON, HENRY: His Life and Public Services. 
Nason. 


By 
By 
With introduc- 
By 


By W. Stoane Kennepy, 
His Life and Character. By JoserH Ban- 


By Rev. Extas 


D. LOTHROP & CO., PusBLisHERs, 


32 Franklin Street, Boston. 





